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BATTERIES IN THE BELFRY! «The brain must have rest,” the 


radio doctor on a recent British Broadcasting Co. broadcast told 
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his listeners. “It is like a telephone exchange,” he explained, “with 
five times as many telephone wires as there are people in the whole 
of the world. Your brain consists of 10,000,000,000 cells, each of 
them like a tiny battery with a wire running from it to carry the 
current. As we walk, and run, and read, and write, those telephone 
wires are humming with messages to and from the brain. 

“When the brain is tired, it gets its messages muddled. It may 
tell you that nine eights are 64. You may forget things, or drop 
things, and not hear what people are saying to you. Your mental 
batteries are run down. They need to be switched off so that they 
ean charge up again, and it is sleep that switches them off—or 
nearly so.” 
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MINIATURE SWITCHBOARD. 4 civilian engineer at the Signal 


Corps Engineering Laboratories, has received a War Department 
citation for his design of a miniature telephone switchboard that 
has saved the government an estimated $1,000,000. 

The switchboard, which in an emergency can take the place of 
the Army’s standard 60-pound instrument, weighs only 214 pounds. 
The design was characterized by Signal Corps engineers as “one of 
the most ingenious developments in military communications.” 

The board can handle the same traffic as a regular six-line switch- 
board and is so small that it can be carried in the breast pocket of 
a jacket. 
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ALL THIS FOR A NICKEL! Don’t think twice about it, warns 


the New York Times, but, there are a lot of telephone numbers 
listed in the New York City directory these days where you can 
get much more for your nickel than a mere “hello” or “good 
evening.”” Lately more and more businesses, night clubs and insti- 
tutions have found value in the use of the trick phrase and unusual 
introduction to shock ears conditioned to receive more prosaic 
responses. 

In the night club category a call to STuyvesant 9-8841 will bring 
a “Village Barn—Hay, Hay” or “Tiny Clark, barn sheriff, speak- 
ing.” . . . Should you call the Stork Club now, you will be greeted 
only with a brief “Stork Club,” but not long ago the night spot 
was using two slogans and the telephoner heard: “There is no 
20 per cent tax in the cocktail lounge, the bar, the Lovers Room, 
the Blessed Event or the Club Room—Stork Club, good evening,” 
or “We have private dining rooms for private parties.” 


NEW TECHNIQUE! Eight hundred Washingtonians who watched 
a television broadcast of the Louis-Conn fight were as much in- 
trigued by the announcer’s new technique as the pictures on the 
screen. The old “left to the jaw ... now a right... he’s hit 
hard . . . but he’s coming back” stuff was gone. The audience 
could see all that as well as the announcer. Instead it was “wow, 
how’d you like that one.” When the final punch was landed, the 
announcer just whistled. 
eo e@ 


A BARE FACT! A long distance operator at Duluth received a 
call for a “nudist colony” near Grand Marais, Minn. The operator 
wondered if the call was a joke, but put it through in the usual 
way. The person wanted was found at “Bear Skin Lodge,” on a 
rural line. 
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Ten, fifteen or twenty years from now, you'll know whether 
or not the switchboard you buy today was a wise invest- 
ment. Why wait that long to find out? Do it the easy way— 
be right the first time. And see how right you can be with 
a Kellogg Masterbuilt Multiple Switchboard. 


You're right with your subscribers — Masterbuilt boards 
assure the five standards of fine service: quick answers, 
speedy connections, satisfactory conversations, instantaneous 
disconnects, prompt recalls. 


You're right with your operators — Masterbuilt equipment 
assures the utmost in operating ease and dependability 
through such distinctive features as: Multiple Line Lamp 
Call Distribution Keyless Listening. Registered Peg Count. 
Secret Service, Audible Busy Test, Machine Ringing, Dark 
Keyshelf, Line Lamp Recall. 


You're right for the future — Masterbuilt Multiples not only 


meet exactly your current central office needs, but can also 


be economically enlarged to meet increased traffic require- 
ments by adding interchangeable units. You'll never need 
expensive remodeling or rebuilding. You'll avoid the danger 
of tieing up working capital in surplus capacity and piling 
up needless depreciation expense. 


In short you're right in every way with a Masterbuilt— 
lowest operating and maintenance cost, highest quality tele- 
phone service, greatest investment and profit protection and 
longest service life. 


The right man to give you positive proof that Masterbuilt 
is all that the name implies ... and more .. . is your Kellogg 
representative. Write us to have him call on you soon. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 
6650 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: Los Angeles * San Francisco * Kansas City * St. Paul 


ONLY MASTERBUILT SWITCHBOARDS GIVE YOU ALL THESE Gatias 
TT CS 





Extra EASE OF INSTALLATION 


The steel frame of a Masterbuilt 
Switchboard comes knocked down; 


Extra FLEXIBILITY 


Rearrangements of Masterbuilt 
Switchboards may be made over- 


the cord equipment comes as night to accommodate changed 
interchangeable positional units, conditions affecting local, toll 
factory assembled, wired and or rural service . . without 
tested. Installation is simple, disturbing the multiple or in- 
fast and easy. No big bulky terrupting daytime service. You 
cabinets; no wiring of relay gates add units as you grow — need 
and key shelves on the job. never invest in idle, surplus 
equipment. 
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Extra ACCESSIBILITY 


Extra PROFIT PROTECTION 


Swing open the gate—all equip- Easy to install, economical to 
ment is quickly accessible, with operate, a Masterbuilt saves 
everything in easy reach for fast money from the start. Providing 
servicing. No costly, time-con- fast ‘‘big city’ service, it builds 
suming dismantling to get at subscriber satisfaction and greater 
the apparatus. revenue. And because of its 


flexibility, you buy only what 
you need now, holding down 
investment. 


MULTIPL 


THE EXTRA EARNING POWER 
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FUTURE 


of the Small §xchange 


By BURTON W. SAUNDERS 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Indiana Associated Telephone Co., 
Lafayette, Indiana 


of you has been requested occasion- 

ally to review your conclusions and 
accept new ideas advanced in the name 
of progress and explained with the ex- 
pression: “This is a changing world.” 
This expression, though often used 
loosely and sometimes inadvertently, 
always has been true but its full mean- 
ing never has been so significant, in 
our years, as it is today. 


|’ IS reasonable to assume that each 


This changing world is a world of 
progress, too, and in spite of develop- 
ments that are disconcerting to us as 
men and women of business, the oppor- 
tunities we now recognize for serving 
the public better should prevail in our 
thoughts and act as motivating forces 
toward improving our techniques in the 
interest of doing the best job possible. 

The miraculous accomplishments of 
American industry during the war 
years has kindled the fires of public 
imagination, and the fact that the in- 
dustries of the United States, though 
they started late, could produce weap- 
ons of war, of finer quality and in 
greater quantities than all other coun- 
tries of the world combined, has 
prompted our people to look forward 
to an era of peace which will bring 
great industrial developments within 
the reach of everyone. 


We have a right to believe that when 
the confusion of reconversion has sub- 
sided and the full productive capacity 
of the country is at work to make the 
goods needed by the millions of Ameri- 
cans, improvements in all things me- 
chanical will tend to stimulate the 
markets for years to come, and we 
should realize that among the things 
people will be looking forward to see- 
ing are developments in the field of 
telephony and particularly in the op- 
erations of small telephone exchanges. 

The demand for a more complete and 
better small exchange telephone serv- 
ice reflects the change which has come 
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about in the ideas and desires of the 
people. The position of small com- 
munities with respect to the nation as 
a whole has changed greatly through 
the years and particularly in the war 
years. Our fellow citizens of the small 
communities have been inspired to take 
a more active interest in current af- 
fairs of national importance than it 
was possible for them to take, without 
great inconvenience, 25 years ago. 

The advent of the radio, the avail- 
ability of better transportation facili- 
ties and an improved residential tele- 
phone development have encouraged an 
interest in current national affairs... . 
Also, men and women of the smaller 
communities answered our country’s 
call to arms... while others left their 
homes to go to the larger cities so that 
the tremendous quantities of industrial 
goods necessary to the war effort could 
be produced properly. Many of these 
people now are returning or will be 
returning to their homes, but with 
changed points of view as to modes of 
living. 


These men and women are re-estab- 
lishing themselves at their old home 
locations with the thought that in a 
reasonable time they will have the priv- 
ilege of buying for their use the finest 
and most advanced products of indus- 
try, including automobiles, labor sav- 
ing electrical appliances, refrigeration 
apparatus and modern radios. We 
know, too, that many of them are look- 
ing forward to the use of a modern 
type of telephone service because they 
have asked us when it is to become 
available. 

In thinking of the future of the small 
telephone exchange, we should look at 
its past position in the telephone indus- 
try and its status at present. Many of 
our small telephone exchanges had as 
their nuclei a single line which, along 
with the magneto telephone instru- 
ments connected to it, served to pro- 
vide a very small number of people 
with a communication service that was 
greatly desired and highly satisfactory 
at the time. 

In the early days of telephony, even 
the small systems that employed switch- 
boards and had a toll outlet were prac- 
tically isolated because the communica- 
tions requirements of the telephone 
users were primarily for local service. 
. . . This condition changed gradually 
in the two decades immediately preced- 
ing the war as the exchanges grew in 
size and as a greater desire was de- 
veloped for the use of toll service. 
Then, as the war started, the telephone 
industry was confronted with new prob- 
lems, many of them being related to 
small exchange operations. 

Circumstances connected with the 
war made residence telephone service 
in the small communities more desir- 
able than ever before. People who had 
never wished to subscribe to the service 
felt that it was necessary so that they 
might reach and be reached by loved 
ones away from home and feel the 
security that would be theirs by having 
a telephone instrument at hand. The 
service proved its worth by satisfying 
the personal requirements of the new 
customers in many ways and a much 
fuller appreciation of its true value 
was recognized with the result that 
others requested the service in unpre- 
cedented numbers. 

The great demand for telephone serv- 
ice soon taxed the capacities of avail- 
able wire and central office facilities 
and waiting lists were established. It 
was impossible for the telephone com- 
panies to obtain the materials or the 
manpower to alleviate this condition 
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during the war and the backlog of 
orders grew to the extent that it may 
be many months before proper relief 
can be given. 

The difficulty in obtaining telephone 
service became the subject of everyday 
conversation, it was treated in thou- 
sands of advertisements, it became an 
item for the joke writer’s use and fre- 
quently it was the subject of complaints 
to the public service commissions. Con- 
gress picked up the subject and con- 
sidered a bill for the establishment of 
an organization to be known as the 
“Rural Telephone Authority.” 

The bill I have referred to is prop- 
erly captioned, I believe, the “Hill- 
Patrick Bill,” named for its sponsors, 
and would permit the authorization of 
loans by the Rural Telephone Authority 
at an interest rate of 1% per cent to 
persons, corporations, states, territories 
and subdivisions and agencies thereof, 
municipalities, peoples’ utility districts, 
and co-operative non-profit or limited 
dividend associations or mutual or- 
ganizations, organized under the laws 
of any state or territory in the United 
States and to the Rural Electrification 
Administration. Loans authorized by 
the administrator would be required to 
be for the purpose of financing the con- 
struction, acquisition, extension, ex- 
pansion, rehabilitation, modernization 
and operation of telephone systems, ex- 
changes, lines or other facilities, for 
furnishing telephone service to persons 
in rural areas who are not receiving 
telephone service or for the improve- 
ment and betterment of existing serv- 
ice to persons in rural areas. A rural 
area as defined in this bill is any area 
of the United States including cities, 
villages, or burroughs, except those 
having a population in excess of 10,000 
including both farm and non-farm pop- 
ulation. 

There has been no activity with re- 
spect to this bill for several months 
but it could come up again at any time. 

Personally, I would be against the 
passage of the Hill-Patrick Bill be- 
cause I feel that it would be simply 
another unnecessary inroad upon pri- 
vate enterprise. The language of the 
bill indicates that it might encourage 
the establishment of competition among 
telephone systems in the same com- 
munity. Such competition existed in 
many areas in the years gone by to the 
detriment of the telephone-using pub- 
lic. It has been eliminated in the public 
interest and should never again be per- 
mitted existence. 


One of the stated purposes of the Hill- 
Patrick Bill is to furnish the farmer 
telephone service at a price he can af- 
ford to pay. This expression is in no 
way offensive but it is vague and it 
should be recognized as political “win- 
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Best Story of the Week— 
What's Yours? 

A new operator was told at 
lunch time to “clear her board 
for lunch.” Of course this meant 
that she was to complete all out- 
standing calls and not accept any 
new ones. The story goes that the 
novice opened every key on the 
board, thereby scrambling all the 
wires, and said briskly: 

“You people hang up, now. 
I’ve got to go to lunch.” 











dow dressing” such as might be em- 
ployed by any elected official thinking 
of the protection of his incumbency. 
After all, our future depends upon giv- 
ing not only the farmer but everyone 
else a good telephone service at a price 
he can afford to pay. 

My contacts with the American 
farmer have shown me that he is a 
very substantial citizen who has his 
feet on the ground figuratively as well 
as literally. The farmer that I know 
is interested in earning a profit that 
will permit his family a good standard 
of living, that will allow his children a 
university education and provide him a 
retirement in comfort. The farmer that 
I know has never believed that he 
should receive goods or service of a 
given kind and quality at a cost less 
than the same goods or service is to 
cost you and me. The farmer that I 
know certainly does not want to be 
looked upon as your “poor country 
cousin.” 

Everything considered, it is my firm 
conviction that the telephone industry 
always will be capable of fulfilling 
its obligations with respect to rural 
telephone service, most of which is 
furnished through small telephone ex- 
changes, and that an adequate tele- 
phone service always will be available 
to the rural people who desire it with- 
out the establishment of a Rural Tele- 
phone Authority or any similar agency. 
No such agency is necessary to the 
future of the small telephone exchange. 

The telephone industry is and has 
been searching for means to serve bet- 
ter its customers of the small ex- 
changes. For several years the Bell 
System companies have been seeking 
developments to improve rural tele- 
phone service, to make it more readily 
available to people in the rural areas 
and to make the operation of rural 
telephone systems more economical. It 
is my understanding that the Bell Sys- 
tem has a committee studying all as- 
pects of rural telephone service and we 
know there is a committee of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association known as the Rural Tele- 


phone Service Committee, also engaged 
in work on this subject. Pamphlets have 
been issued by these committees, the 
contents of which indicate that the 
work has been placed in the hands of 
people well qualified to recognize and 
analyze the problems connected with 
the furnishing of rural telephone sery- 
ice and small exchange telephone serv- 
ice, and that the results of their efforts 
will be of everlasting benefit to ‘the 
telephone company’s customers. 

In returning to my discussion of the 
problem of small telephone exchange 
operation, I should like to state that 
what I am about to say might be mis- 
understood unless I make some clarify- 
ing remarks. Therefore, let me assure 
you that the additional thoughts I wish 
to express with respect to the present 
status and condition of small telephone 
exchanges, are not expressed by way of 
criticism but I believe mention should 
be made of conditions all of us have 
recognized in our observations of the 
operations of small exchanges because 
they are important to the subject we 
are treating now. 

In our travels we have noticed that 
small telephone exchanges operate un- 
der a great variety of conditions. We 
have seen telephone plant in some of 
them that has been kept in excellent 
condition, and in some of them we have 
observed outside plant which, frankly, 
made us wonder if anything approach- 
ing a reasonable grade of commercial 
service could be furnished over the cir- 
cuits. We have seen native poles tied 
to fence posts to hold them up, cross- 
arms broken, insulators missing, bricks 
or rocks tied to circuits with too much 
slack so as to keep them from becoming 
crossed, and in some cases we have seen 
poles that were left lying on the ground 
for weeks at a time. This type of ex- 
change operation is unnecessary and 
does not fit into the picture of the 
future because, as I see it, within the 
next 10 years and perhaps even sooner, 
the small telephone exchange will, of 
necessity, take its proper place in a 
great national communications net- 
work and it must contribute something 
better than the noisy end of a toll 
circuit. 


The people who compete with the 
telephone companies for business will 
continue to inspire the residents of 
small communities to demand things 
that are modern and we should not be 
followers but we should aspire to 4 
position of leadership in offering these 
same people a modern product, that we 
can be proud to sell and one that the 
customer will be eager to have. 

You might ask why so many small 
telephone exchanges are operating di- 
lapidated plant facilities today, and I 
should like to attempt to give a part of 
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the answer to the question. In doing 
so, I do not wish to imply that there is 
not more than one answer. We might 
find the principal cause, however, by 
taking a straight-forward look at the 
economic conditions under which many 
smal! telephone exchanges have been 
operating. 

I have taken the opportunity, re- 
cently, to examine the records and 
plants of several small telephone com- 
panies. The first of these operates ap- 
proximately 275 stations and had a net 
income of $1,006 in 1942, $1,025 in 
1943, and $740 in 1944. The company 
made no accrual for depreciation and 
the plant appeared to be in about 50 
per cent condition. It was perfectly 
obvious from an examination of this 
property that the rates charged to its 
customers were not high enough to fur- 
nish a satisfactory telephone service, 
provide for the depreciation of its 
property, pay the wages necessary ,and 
give the owner a proper return upon 
his investment. 

The second set of records that were 
examined were those of a company 
operating approximately 480 stations. 
This company had a net operating in- 
come of $1,386 in 1943, $2,007 in 1944, 
and $1,603 in 1945. We found its plant 
to be in fair condition but apparently 
the company never was able to produce 
a net income which would attract addi- 
tional capital and its records indicate 
that no dividends were paid on its stock 
during the last 10 years. The owners 
of the property always re-invested the 
earnings so that necessary small addi- 
tions to plant could be made. This 
company has no depreciation reserve 
and, in my opinion, must soon be con- 
fronted with financial problems. 

A third set of records examined were 
those of a company operating approxi- 
mately 250 stations. It made an ac- 
crual for depreciation in its income 
accounts and in the year 1942 had a 
net operating deficit of $451 while in 
the years 1943 and 1944 the deficits 
amounted to $263 and $173, respec- 
tively. The plant of this company is in 
somewhat less than fair condition, in 
my opinion, and the figures show its 
general economic condition is bad. 

Another company operating approxi- 
mately 425 stations prepared no income 
account at all. Its plant was run down 
and the property was for sale. 

Some of the small companies whose 
records were examined were individu- 
ally owned and the owners who had 
invested their savings, or who had bor- 
rowed money to buy them, when the 
plants were new, simply had taken very 
modest livings from them at the ex- 
pense of their physical plants with the 
result that their investments have been 
dissipated. It may be said that these 
owners subsidized the telephone using 
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DARLING, | HATE To BOTHER 
You WHILE YOURE FISHING, 
BuT “ou REMEMBER THAT 
SAMPLE OF ROSE BEIGE 
CHINTZ t SELECTED For 
THE DRAPERIES: IN THE 
GuEsTt ROOM ? WELL, THEY 
SENT OUT SOME PERFECTLY 
AWFUL STUFF IN DUGONNET; 
SAID IT WAS ALL THEY HAD 
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public to various degrees. Conditions 
such as these should be eliminated in 
the small telephone exchange of the 
future. 


If we could peek into the future and 
observe the operations of small tele- 
phone exchanges, I think that we would 
find the heart of the small exchange 
system to be a dial central office unit, 
designed to provide a local exchange 
service of a quality generally equal to 
that furnished in the larger communi- 
ties, and equipped to receive properly 
toll messages originating at other ex- 
changes under inter-exchange toll dial- 
ing operation. I see in this picture, 
also, the use of full selective ringing 
on all party lines, including the rural 
lines. Looking further into the future 
I see developments that will permit 
the owner of the small telephone ex- 
change to serve its rural territory more 
adequately by superimposing circuits 
upon other circuits to a degree that is 
impracticable at this time. 

I see also the use of improved con- 
struction methods, the possibility of 
using such apparatus as line concen- 
trating switching units and I see a ray 
of hope that other means not known to 
us now for serving better our small 
exchange customers may be made avail- 
able. I see all of this coming to the 
customer at a very reasonable cost con- 
sidering the grade of service to be 
furnished. 

The organizations, corporations, part- 
nerships and individuals who will op- 
erate the small telephone exchanges of 
the future must, if they are to satisfy 
the reasonable desires of the public, be 


equipped to maintain a uniformly high 
grade of service as their exchanges 
grow in size. They must maintain their 
outside plant in such a condition that 
their fault experience will not be ex- 
cessive, and of course they must be 
sound financially so that a good credit 
rating may be established and used by 
them to attract money for investment 
when it is needed. 

It is my sincere belief that the small 
exchange of the future furnishing a 
good grade of service, operated eco- 
nomically and of sound financial possi- 
bilities will attract investment money 
when it is needed with respect to loans, 
mortgages or the issuance of stock. I 
hope sincerely that the plane of small 
company operations may be raised to 
the point where insurance companies 
and all other types of investors would 
consider them good risks. 

The operating standards now used 
and accepted to a large extent by the 
small exchange, the grade service fur- 
nished, and the rates now charged for 
service in most small exchanges are not 
appropriate for the small telephone ex- 
change of the future. The transition 
that must come about to make the 
small telephone exchange of today 
what it should be in the future can be 
accomplished through the development 
of an understanding cooperation be- 
tween the owners of the exchange, the 
telephone users, and the public service 
commissions and other authorities of 
competent jurisdiction. The develop- 
ment of this cooperation and the great 
results that can come from it need 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Presentation of recorded telephone conversation between gov- 


ernment officials in Senate War Contracts Committee investi- 

gation puts spotlight on such use of recording devices in 

Washington . . . FCC concerned over development as it is 

studying regulation of use of recorders as result of January 
hearing. 


HE use of recording instruments 
Te connection with telephone con- 

versations broke into the Washing- 
ton news again last week. This time 
it has the FCC worried, to some ex- 
tent. The latest controversy, as you 
probably know from reading about the 
war contract scandals in the daily 
newspapers, has to do with the some- 
what questionable practice which cer- 
tain officials of the federal administra- 
tive branch have developed in dealing 
with telephone communications with 
the legislative branch. Trouble is, the 
legislative branch (Congress) hasn’t 
always been aware of this, or even 
suspected it. 

What has the FCC up in the air is 
the fact that some of the congress- 
men have become so sore about this 
sudden revelation of what is (to them) 
a sneaking, contemptible practice, that 
many of the boys on Capitol Hill are 
just itching to do something about it. 
Now, as the FCC and regular readers 
of this publication well know, this is a 
difficult and delicate problem with 
which to deal. It isn’t one of these 
simple questions of “pass a law agin’ 
Sag 

That’s what has the FCC a bit con- 
cerned. For nearly a year, the problem 
of the telephone recorder has com- 
manded the attention of the FCC. 
Formal and extensive hearings were 
held early this year on the various 
angles to the controversy. The com- 
mission now has this extensive record 
under advisement, and is in the process 
of drawing up what it hopes will be a 
complete and well considered policy 
program for the future. 

All this painstaking work could be 
ruined or badly wrecked if Congress, 
in its anger against certain bureau- 
cratic snoopers, with Dick Tracy tend- 
encies, were to jump the gun and come 
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up with a hasty, ill-advised, blunder- 
buss type of law designed to solve the 
problem by some arbitrary rule of 
thumb. In other words, it is a job 
calling for regulatory precision instru- 
ments, not statutory sledge hammers. 

Fortunately for those who share this 
unofficial (and, of course, unan- 
nounced) FCC viewpoint, the time ele- 
ment is against any rash action by 
Congress along this line before the 
summer recess expected late this 
month. It looks as if the FCC control 
of the subject would be “saved by the 
bell,” so to speak. Before Congress 
comes back on the job—following the 
elections next fall — the commission 
ought to have plenty of time to do its 
home-work, and put its own recom- 
mendations on the line, for the edifica- 
tion of the congressmen. Just the same, 
the latest outbreak in Congress will 
probably cause the commission to shake 
a leg and get this chore finished neat 
and handy—vacation time to the con- 
trary. 

It will be recalled (at the FCC 
recorder hearings last January) the 
telephone industry, both Bell and In- 
dependent, then took the position that 
the indiscriminate use of recording de- 
vices violates the secrecy of telephone 
communications. This would only be 
true, of course, in cases where a party 
was not aware that his message was 
being recorded. The recording device 
manufacturers and the Navy intro- 
duced good arguments to the effect 
that the increase in the use of re- 
corders during the war had proven 
their value, as a business office ap- 
pliance, and for other legitimate pur- 
poses. 

At these hearings also, delicate legal 
questions were brought up, such as 
whether the use of a recorder violated 
the Communications Act in the form 


of an unauthorized interception of in- 
telligence; and just how a prohibition 
against, or regulatory control of, the 
use of recorders might be administered 
and enforced from a practical stand- 
point. 


Keith S. McHugh, vice president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., explored several possibilities, in- 
cluding an arrangement whereby re- 
corders could be used only through 
special line connections, which would 
be automatically supervised by op- 
erators, who would give warning 
announcements to the effect that con- 
versations were being recorded. He in- 
dicated the willingness of the Bell 
System to make available such facili- 
ties if there were sufficient demand, 
but he doubted the latter. 


William C. Henry, president of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, testified along the same 
line, but he further questioned the need 
or advisability of attempting to make 
such special arrangements during a 
period of shortages in telephone facili- 
ties for regular service, so much in 
demand. 


This latest outburst, over the use of 
recorders, was a by-product of the 
Senate War Contracts Committee in- 
vestigation involving the activities of 
the chairman of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, Rep. Andrew J. 
May of Kentucky. When May’s words 
were brought from the record of tran- 
scribed conversations, it is likely that 
every member of Congress who had 
talked “off the record” with executive 
officials was asking himself, “Did I say 
anything that could be used against me 
in this fashion?” 


As a result, there is a fair possibility 
that eventually Congress will launch its 
own full-scale inquiry into the practice 
of some government departments in re- 
cording telephone conversations with 
lawmakers and others. If the FCC 
recommendations are ready for this 
party, the setting ought to be just 
right for sympathetic consideration. 

Denunciations came from Democratic 
as well as Republican House leaders 
following the disclosure made at 4 
Senate war profits investigation early 
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last month. Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(D., Tex.) told newsmen of his great 
displeasure at such secret transcrip- 


nd Republican Leader Joe Mar- 
“ 
a 


tions, 
tin (Massachusetts) termed them 
mean practice.” 


“J don’t know why the bureaucrats 


should have more power on the tele- 
phone than the FBI,” Martin added, 
noting that Congress has condemned 
“wire tapping” for criminal prosecu- 
tion purposes. Meanwhile, an influen- 
tial member of the special House com- 


mittee set up to investigate “executive 
agencies which exceed their authority” 
said that group is considering a 
thorough investigation. 

“This practice is not limited to the 
War Department,” the committeeman 
told reporters privately. “Many other 
agencies have been doing it right along 
and I imagine their files are filled with 
transcriptions of telephone conversa- 
tions from congressmen. We might 
want to find out under what authority 
they have been doing this.” 

Of course, the lawmakers’ wrath 
was directed primarily at the War De- 
partment, which turned over to the 
Senate war investigating committee the 
record of a conversation between 
Chairman May and an army ordnance 
officer in 1943. The fact that the in- 
cident involved a prominent House 
member and was spotlighted by a Sen- 
ate committee did not tend to ease the 
already strained relations between the 
Senate and the House over legislative 
differences. 

As far as the merits of this so-called 
war contract scandal are concerned, it 
looks as if the Army were trying to 
shift responsibility for some question- 
able contract awards to Chairman of 
the House Military Affairs Committee 
with evidence (such as these telephone 
recordings) that he was using his 
strategic position to high pressure the 
Army into granting favors. 


The reaction of disinterested ob- 
servers seems to be: There is strong 
evidence that Representative May has 
a dirty nose in this business, which 
he may or may not be able to clean up 
with subsequent testimony. But the 
fact remains that it was the Army 
which had the money to spend and the 
duty as well as the responsibility to 
award contracts. It used these powers, 
apparently, to award these contracts, 
together with advance payments and a 
token of merit, to undeserving if not 
downright shady characters, in this in- 
stance. So, regardless of however much 
pressure Representative May used on 
the Army to do these very things, it 
seems unlikely that the Army will en- 
tirely succeed in putting the monkey 
on May’s back, for something which 
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South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Carpenter, Sioux 
Falls, September 11 and 12. 


Michigan Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Olds, Lansing, 
September 18 and 19. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 


Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16. 


Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association banquet and entertain- 
ment (USITA Convention), Octo- 
ber 15, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, November 7 and 8. 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Pine Needles 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Hotel, Southern Pines, November 
Ll and 12. 


South Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association (no hotel se- 


lected), November 14 and 15. 


Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson-Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 18 and 19. 


Georgia Telephone Association, 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, No- 
vember 21 and 22. 


Florida Telephone Association, 


Marion Hotel, Ocala, November 25 
and 26. 


Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 8 and 
9, 1947. 








was its primary responsibility—pres- 
sure or no pressure. 

All that, of course, is getting be- 
yond the bounds of this department. 
More pertinent and interesting, to our 
own telephone field, is the reaction pro- 
duced by this sudden general awaken- 
ing to the fact that the telephone 
recorder is, in fact, capable of being 
used as an instrument for the invasion 
of the privacy of telephone communi- 
cation. That the recorder could be so 
abused, has been known and seriously 
considered within the telephone and 
recording appliance industries. But 
this, apparently, is the first time an 
appreciable outside interest has been 
aroused. 


The result is intriguing—if it is an 
index of what the general public may 
think about this question. Will it take 
the view of the telephone operating in- 
dustry that the recorder is a potential 
nuisance (if not an insidious snooper) 
and ought to be rigidly controlled? Or 
will it go along with the idea that it 
is simply an efficient extension of the 
blond stenographer’s services, and that 
every honest man ought not be ashamed 
of having what he says over the tele- 
phone repeated? 


Here is the result of a thumbnail 
survey: Your correspondent has access 
to 90 of the more important daily news- 
papers published in this country. Dur- 
ing the 10-day period from July 4 
through July 14, he noted 17 editorials 
on this telephone recording issue—17 
out of the 90 papers. Of this 17, three 
were noncommittal; nine took the line 


that the use of the recorder to per- 
petuate telephone conversations without 
authority of both parties is something 
needing control. Only four took the 
view that a man (or woman) ought to 
stand by whatever he (or she) says 
over the telephone—at least, congress- 
men. The latter view is exemplified by 
the following excerpt from an editorial 
in the Richmond (Va.) News Leader 
on July 7: 


“Their (congressmen’s) protest is 
absurd. No man ought ever to say 
over the telephone anything he would 
not be willing to have a third party 
hear. As party lines, extensions and 
private exchanges multiply, the tele- 
phone no longer is secret line of com- 
munication. As for transcription of 
telephone messages, a member of the 
cabinet or any other high official who 
can get a recording of a conversation 
on an important subject will be a fool 
not to take it. Face-to-face conversa- 
tions often are misunderstood; why 
take a chance with those that are even 
more apt to be confused in memory?” 


The neighboring Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun had what were, in this writer’s 
opinion, even more persuasive answers 
for these arguments. But your corre- 
spondent could fill up this department 
with interesting excerpts from such 
editorials without getting anywhere or 
settling anything. He just gives you 
this limited survey of editorial opinion, 
by nose count, for what it is worth. 
Whether it is a representative cross- 
section of what the general public will 
think when they are brought face-to- 
face with the issue of the “tattle-tale 
telephone,” remains to be seen. This 
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much is certain: The public is going 
to be made more and more aware of 
this problem, as time goes on. 

The situation recalls the viewpoint 
of that grand old man of the American 
judiciary, the late Supreme Court 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. Dur- 
ing prohibition, the court had occasion 
to look into the wire-tapping methods 
used by the government to trap cer- 
tain bootleggers of illicit liquor. What 
Justice Holmes saw did not look good; 
and he did not hesitate to call it con- 
temptible and beyond the dignity of 
government officials. He said (even 
though a majority of his colleagues did 
not agree at that time) that it was less 
important that an occasional felon 
should escape justice, than that the 
federal government should stoop to 
such an unwarranted invasion of the 
privacy of its own citizen’s affairs. 

As ane congressman joshingly re- 
marked: “I’m not worried about any- 
thing I’ve ever said over the telephone 
to the department big-shots, but I’d 
sure hate to have some of my remarks 


to a certain cute little brunette number 
over in a certain bureau spread on the 
public record.” 


* * * 


The chances are good that a special 
fund will be sought for the Western 
Union telegraph rate investigation, 
which was formally approved last 
month by the FCC. The purpose of the 
investigation, according to the FCC’s 
announcement, will be, chiefly, to see 
what can be done (in addition to the 
one-year experimental 10 per cent in- 
crease already granted) to take the 
nation’s telegraph industry out of the 
red. The commission’s announcement 
outlined the scope of the probe, for 
which no starting date has yet been 
announced. The board will deal, gen- 
erally, with the adequacy of service and 
the prospective volume of public de- 
mand for the same (in the light of 
competition from fast air mail and 
cheap telephone toll rates). It is under- 
stood that the Budget Bureau will 
recommend that Congress approve a 


The Man Most Wanted! 


special fund in the next deficiency ap. 
propriation bill, to take care of the 
expense of the probe. 

Incidentally, the North Carolina Pyb- 
lic Service Commission has granted 
Western Union a 10 per cent increase 
on intrastate telegraph rates to match 
those recently approved by FCC for 
interstate rates. In the course of its 
opinion, however, the commission made 
a very interesting exception in the 
form of knocking out a 20 per cent 
differential which the U. S. govern- 
ment enjoys as compared with ordinary 
commercial rates. The FCC had denied 
Western Union’s request that this fed- 
eral government privilege be eliminated 
on interstate message rates, but the 
North Carolina commission held other- 
wise. It said that “the commission feels 
that for it to grant the U. S. govern- 
ment differential would compel it to 
grant the same concession to the state 
of North Carolina, and the commission 
does not wish to grant this concession 
as, in its opinion, such a step would be 
unwise.” 


The man who is most to be wanted for positions of trust is the one who does not work for 


mere selfish gain, but for the love of the task. If he does his work for love of it, and not out 
of consideration alone for the result, he will serve his own interest best, for he will do his work 
well and thereby make himself indispensable to his employer; and when the time comes to 
choose a man for a higher position, the choice will likely fall upon him who has done his work 
well, 

The new order that is coming to the fore in the business world is looking for the man 
who will work for the satisfaction of work well done—for the joy of achievement. For him 
there are large opportunities.—Atlantic Coast Line News. 


Vv 


"Slow Down, Mr. Executive!" 

There are men who are great executives, who have achieved marvelous results in orgamiza- 
tion of their business and vast enterprises, but who have failed miserably in the organization 
of themselves. The death rate of these top men is tragic. The world needs them. Many 
of them boast they have never taken a vacation, that they have no hobbies to ease the strain 
of their labors, and that they are too busy to enjoy the simplest diversions that might add 
years to their lives. ... The long life of a business, or even of a nation, is dependent wpon 
the proper organization. It’s the same with a human being —GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS. 





Vv 


Focus Your Expectations 
We should not, after the most devastating war of all times, expect too much too fast, even in 
this country with its great material resources and relative prosperity. We should not expeet 
that there can spring forth an economy so perfectly functioning that all ills are forever ban- 
ished. We should be able to expect, however, an orderly America, opportunity for work and a 
resumption of our economic and social progress. Above all, we should expect that America 
will be kept the land of freedom and opportunity —THOMAS W. LAMONT. 


Vv 


Be Methodical 
Be methodical if you would succeed in business, or in anything. Have a work for every 
moment, and mind the moment’s work. Whatever your calling, master all its bearings and 
details, its principles, instruments and applications. Method is essential if you would get 
through your work easily and with economy of time.—W. MATHEWS. 
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SERVICE, REVENUE IMPROVEMENT 
Urged at Oregon (Convention 


By L. A. GRITTEN 


Secretary 


Oregon Independent Telephone Association 


pendent Telephone  Association’s 

recent convention could be summed 
up in these words: “We are at the be- 
ginning of a new era in our business. 
We are entering a period of tremen- 
dous development and staggering tech- 
nical changes. The fate of a large part 
of our Independent telephone business 
will depend on the ability of small 
telephone companies to learn and adopt 
new techniques during the next five 


” 


years. 


To keynote of the Oregon Inde- 


Oregon Independent telephone com- 
panies and two companies from Idaho 
were represented, with a large delega- 
tion of manufacturers and visitors 
from Washington, California and east- 
ern states. They met at the Multnomah 
Hotel in Portland, June 21 and 22, to 
hold the first postwar convention of the 
association. 

Officers and directors elected at the 

convention were: 
President, D. O. Hood, 
Medford, Columbia Utilities Co.; vice 
president, Earl Dean, Hood River, 
Oregon-Washington Telephone Co., and 
secretary-treasurer, L. A. Gritten, 
Everett, Wash., West Coast Telephone 
Co. 

Directors: Harley Barber, Forest 
West Coast Telephone Co.; 
Ethel Bauman, Lebanon, Linn County 
Telephone Co.; Wm. Berglund, De- 
Lake, Tri-County Telephone Co.; 
Lowell Brown, Silverton, Interurban 
Telephone Co.; Harry Chapman, Coos 
Bay, West Coast Telephone Co.; Earl 
Gates, Redmond, Northwest Telephone 
Co.; Thomas Jackson, Condon, Home 
Telephone Co.; R. D. Johnson, Dayton, 
Dayton Telephone Co.; S. C. Johnson, 
Spray, Blue Mt. Toll Line; John V. 
Kreitler, Nehalem, Oregon Utilities; 
L. D. Miller, Yamhill, Yamhill Mutual 
Telephone Co.; J. A. Nuckols, Halsey, 
Halsey Telephone Co.; Alva Smith, 
Estacada, Estacada Telephone & Tele- 
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Officers: 


Grove, 


graph Co., and T. J. Wells, Redmond, 
Northwest Telephone Co. 

President Hood presided at the 
meetings. In the course of his re- 
marks, he said: 

“The war is now over, but the prob- 
lems of telephone companies are really 
just beginning. Our service and expan- 
sion alibis, heretofore based upon war 
time conditions of scarcity, are no 
longer accepted as valid. True, scarci- 
ties of material, equipment and com- 
petent help continue, while demands 
for service are growing out from under 
our feet. People are getting impatient 
and hard to pacify. It is time, there- 
fore, that we of the Independent tele- 
phone industry begin to face realities, 
both current and future, and get our 
heads out of the sand. I cannot tell 
you how soon we are going to be able 
to buy everything we need to put our 
operating houses in order, but I do 
say that there is much we can be doing 
in the meantime in the way of prep- 
aration. 

“We must first recognize the inevi- 
table fact that the day of the old 
‘whoop-and-holler’ types of magneto 
service, even in rural communities, is 
rapidly passing. The war has revolu- 
tionized the habits and thinking of our 
younger generation, men and women 
alike. Our returning veterans have be- 
come more ‘telephone-minded’ by rea- 
son of their broad experiences away 
from accustomed home environments. 


They want to find telephones in the 
house, or readily available to them, 
when they come back, just as they de- 
mand electricity, modern plumbing and 
other household conveniences. 

“A factor of the greatest importance 
to the Independent telephone industry 
is being overlooked. This is the trend 
of big business toward the establish- 
ment of manufacturing units. in 
smaller communities, scattered over 
wide areas. The present big units are 
beginning to break up and spread out. 

“A very heavy ratio of this business 
migration is moving into communities 
served by Independent companies. Too 
many such companies have already 
been caught unprepared and conse- 
quently are unable to meet unthought 
of demands for telephone service. It is 
to the great detriment of the Independ- 
ent industry that the first thoughts of 
small operators facing this problem 
seem to be in the direction of the 
nearest Bell System manager, with an 
invitation to move in and take over by 
default. We cannot condemn the Bell 
company under such circumstances, nor 
can we expect regulatory commissions 
to preserve our territorial rights if we 
make no effort toward meeting our 
service responsibilities. Your Pacific 
Coast Settlements Committee has been 
able to assist some companies in sav- 
ing their valuable operating territories, 
through prompt and effective action. 
Unfortunately, however, in too many 
cases operating rights have been sur- 





Group of telephone men and women photographed at one of the sessions of the recent convention 


of the Oregon independ 
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Groups ‘‘snapped'’ between sessions of the Oregon convention. 


rendered before your association or 
committee became aware of the situa- 
tion. 

“If and when you find that your 
territory has grown beyond your ca- 
pacity to meet service demands and 
responsibilities, don’t start running to 
the nearest Bell exchange for help. Get 
in touch with your association, and 
your nearby Independent neighbors. 
Don’t give away valuable operating 
territory that can be served by some 
other Independent company if you are 
unable or unwilling to serve. 

“We Independents also have been 
vulnerable over too long a time in the 
matter of adequate wages and salaries. 
Our scales have been, and in many 
instances are still far out of line with 
other industries. We are scandalously 
low in too many cases. 

“Personally, I cannot go all the way 
with USITA officers and legislative 
committee in the present aggressive 
campaign to hold to the 40-cent hourly 
minimum law. I fear that these efforts 
are not serving to raise the esteem of 
our industry, especially in the minds of 
most members of Congress. 

“At the same time, I feel that labor 
and their friends in Congress are going 
too far in the other extreme. There is 
a reasonable compromise figure some- 
where in between that both sides should 
be able to agree upon. High wage 
standards are desirable as an objective, 
but our economic system is not yet 
geared to furnish the big bites that 
labor is demanding jin one gulp. Prog- 
ress toward attainment of satisfactory 
wage levels must be more orderly and 
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less revolutionary if our established 
American standards of living are to be 
maintained on a stable basis. 

“Labor has the same stake as man- 
agement in the maintenance of a stable 
economy since each is dependent. upon 
the other for existence. But, we must 
begin to raise the present scales of 
pay in our Independent industry if we 
expect to enjoy a respectable position 
in the family of industry. 

“We may just as well be realistic 
as to the future of the small exchange 
owner. We still have too many ‘horse- 
and-buggy’ operations in the Independ- 
ent telephone field. It is not alone the 
demands of the public for more and 
better service, but of greater concern 
to the small operator are the present 
and mounting costs of providing any 
sort of service, at current rates. 

“Conversion to unattended dial op- 
eration seems to be the only solution 
to the small exchange problem. For 
the larger companies, operating inte- 
grated groups of exchanges, the solu- 
tion is merely a matter of how quickly 
the dial equipment can be delivered and 
installed. After conversion, toll and in- 
formation functions, as well as main- 
tenance, can be centralized at one con- 
veniently located point. Operating costs 
are thus greatly reduced and service 
raised to satisfactory standards. 

“The small individual operator when 
converting to dial must negotiate ar- 
rangements with a nearby Bell or 
larger Independent company to per- 
form his toll and information func- 
tions, which would require the instal- 
lation and maintenance of his plant to 


meet the requirements of the connect- 
ing company. 

“Where groups of small individually 
owned exchanges operate in relatively 
nearby communities it would perhaps 
be well to consider some plan of 
throwing in together either through 
joint operating arrangements or actual 
consolidation in order to operate as one 


integrated group through a logically 
located toll, information and mainte- 
nance center. 

“With population and __ industry 


growth hitting such high strides here 
on the Pacific Coast, the small ex- 
change operator had better start plan- 
ning to meet his immediate and future 
expansion and operating responsibili- 
ties before time overtakes him. Unless 
he is financially able, and willing to 
embark on such a program, he may 
just as well start thinking about re- 
tiring from the business before the 
business retires him.” 


City Commissioner Kenneth Coopet 
graciously welcomed the meeting to 
Portland. 

Gail Wells, manager of the North- 
west Telephone Co. at Sheridan, re- 


sponded for the Oregon association. 
Perhaps the most important speech 
of the given by W. C. 
Henry, Bellevue, Ohio, president of the 
United States 
Association. 


meeting was 


Independent Telephone 


Mr. Henry challenged the Independ- 
ent industry to meet its obligations in 
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rendering an improved standard of 
telephone -service, particularly in the 
small urban and rural areas. He stated 
that the public is going to demand 
better service and if it is not forth- 
coming from the telephone industry 
itself, the public will look to others for 
such service. 

in discussing these points, Mr. Hen- 
ry stated that it was essential that 
more efficient, full-time management 
be provided for the small companies, 


stating: 


‘The Independent industry in the 
U. S. is made up of some 6,200 sepa- 
rate companies. A great many of these 
companies are small operating units, 
and in too many cases their principal 
owners have other business interests 
of greater importance. Hundreds of 
our smaller companies are inadequately 
financed and are existing on service 
rates which are too low to permit them 
to discharge their responsibility of 
providing proper service in their ex- 
change areas. Many more are too small 
to be able to afford fully competent 
management. This is not a criticism of 
a large part of our industry. It is, I 
believe, a statement of fact which must 
be recognized and dealt with under 
changed conditions which face the 
Independent industry in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

“In order to secure adequate capital, 
at a reasonable rate of interest, for 
substantial plant improvement, and in 
order to have available proper engi- 
neering, supervisory and management 
personnel, it is my belief that a very 
large number of our smaller operating 
companies must either join together or 
be merged with some larger Independ- 
ent company to provide an efficient op- 
erating unit. In order to keep pace, our 
groups of the industry must be run by 
competent telephone executives who 
devote all of their time and ability to 
the provision of their end of a nation- 
wide standard of universally efficient 
and satisfactory telephone service. The 
accomplishment of the objectives will 
strengthen tremendously the Independ- 
ent segment of our industry, and it 
must be brought about if we are to 
justify our continued existence in this 
industry which is so vital a part of 
our national economy.” 


Mr. Henry was followed by Public 
Utilities Commissioner of Oregon, 
George H. Flagg, who spoke about the 
excellent relations between the commis- 
sion and Independent operating com- 
panies. 


James F. Haley, communications 
engineer of the Oregon commission, 
recently returned from a_ lengthy 


period of service in the Pacific war 
zone, pointed out the necessity for bet- 
ter public relations. 


R. C. Hummel, technical advisor, 
West Coast Telephone Co., gave a 
thought-provoking address. He said in 
part: 


“In the telephone business there is 
a high rate of investment per dollar 
of income. It has not been necessary 
heretofore to take stock; we have al- 
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J. B. PILAND, staff assistant of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., demonstrating tubes 
developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 


ways had new worlds to conquer, new 
sources of revenue, and the prevailing 
economy was sufficiently stable to permit 
forecasting of rates and income for 
comparatively long periods of time. 
During these years we have had no 
selling problem. But we are now at 
the point where we have to sell our- 
selves on our business and on the value 
of our service. We must sell our cus- 
tomers and the public on the idea that 
we and our services are worthy of their 
hire; that ours is a business of change, 
of progress; that higher costs are ours 
too. People are telephone conscious as 
never before so our selling problem be- 
comes one of approach rather than one 
of education. 

“Our rates of pay should be ample to 
provide a good standard of living for 
all regular employes as they have the 
right to expect a reasonable security, 
for only with a hopeful future can em- 
ployes be successful. A telephone com- 
pany is respected for two prime rea- 
sons: The service it renders and the 
wages it pays. 

“During the next few years the ex- 
tension of telephone service into areas 
hitherto considered as not self-sustain- 
ing will be necessary. If operating 
companies are expected to enter this 
field with regular service it is only good 
business that regulatory bodies recog- 
nize the right of a public utility to use 
what may be called venture capital for 
this investment. 

“Of one thing we are assured—ours 
is a business in a changing world. 
Standards of service and the rates 
charged for it are no longer commensu- 
rate with its costs, and the plant built 
years ago cannot be replaced at. any- 
thing like the original cost. Regulatory 
bodies should recognize this, and should 
increase rates for depreciation not only 
as a means of maintaining the integ- 
rity of the investment, but as a means 
of amortizing the increased cost of re- 
placement.” 


Under the title, “Will Oregon’s Tax 
System Blow a Fuse?”, F. H. Young, 
manager of the Oregon Business & Tax 
Research, {nec., gave an able disserta- 
tion on the taxation and legislation 
situation and prospects in Oregon. 

Mr. Young referred to the part 
played by the Oregon Independent 
Telephone Association in successfully 
opposing state legislation that would 
have thrown a grievous burden on 
Oregon telephone companies. 

A spectacular feature of the meeting 
was a demonstration of Bell Telephone 





Laboratories’ developments. An intro- 
ductory speech was made by R. V. 
McGee, employe information super- 
visor of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

J. B. Piland, staff assistant of the 
Pacific company, gave a most interest- 
ing demonstration of recent develop- 
ments of the Bell laboratories’ staff. 

Among the developments explained 
or demonstrated were the _ sound- 
powered telephone, which operates 
without batteries and which was used 
extensively during the war by all 
branches of the armed forces, lip and 
throat microphones, the electrical gun 
director, Spiral-4 cable, the bazooka 
gun, crystals, radar, coaxial cable, 
mobile radio-telephone service, and 
many other items of interest. 

J. T. Naylor, Tujunga, secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Telephone Committee 
on Intercompany Settlements, discussed 
the work of the committee. This com- 
mittee’s activities and Mr. Naylor’s 
work in that connection, have been an 
outstanding contribution to Independ- 
ent telephony on the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Naylor said in part: 


“The results of work by the Pacific 
Coast committees during the past three 
years attest to the importance in our 
Independent industry of solidarity and 
cooperation in general settlement and 
service policies. Our unity has been 
used constructively without setting 
up any extremist or pressure processes 
substantial revenue improvements have 
been achieved and effect has been given 
to progressive ideas. I believe that in 
the Pacific area Independent companies 
have outgrown any ‘little brother’ com- 
plex which may have clouded settle- 
ments negotiations up to a few months 
ago. In its place has been substituted 
a full statured confidence that the in- 
fluence of Independent thinking on 
these matters is being felt. 

“Our third year of service to the 
industry, just past, was equally active 
and productive as the previous years. 
When the campaign of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to eliminate 
‘other line’ rates was active, special 
conferences with Bell System people 
were held by appointees from the set- 
tlements committee acting on behalf of 
the Independent companies affected. 

“Notable among the developments of 
the year was a maturing of the indi- 
vidual Independent companies’ recogni- 
tion and appreciation for the services 
of the two committees. The assistance 
and counsel of these groups have been 
regularly employed by association 
members and the results have been 
mutually gratifying. It has become ob- 
vious that a real need exists for the 
permanent and unimpeded activities of 
the committees and it is apparent that 
the settlements committee should grow 
in usefulness and scope for an indefi- 
nite future period. Costs of maintain- 
ing the committees have been nominal 
in contrast to the industry benefits 
attained.” 


The following subjects, which have 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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IN THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC DIAL- 


Governor worm is ® 
cut — turns smoothly 
thrust bearing 
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TAKE A LOOK at the Automatic Electric Dial — operate it just once — and 
you know why it is the chosen standard for hundreds of telephone companies all 
around the world. Its silk-smooth operation tells an unmistakable story of sound 
design, fine quality construction, and long trouble-free service. 


But the real secret of this dial lies in the things you cannot see. It lies 


in unique design features which have grown out of fifty years of experience in dial 
manufacture — 


In the craftsmen's skill which faithfully transfers these features from blueprint 
to finished product — 


In the careful selection of material from which each part is formed for its 
exacting task — 


In the exhaustive tests which safeguard every step of manufacture from raw 
material to finished product — 


In the unique production methods and specially designed equipment needed to 
produce millions of dials —each one meeting highest standards of performance. 


No wonder the Automatic Electric Dial has proved — both by laboratory tests 
and by field experience — to be the longest-lasting dial ever made. When you 
need dials, you can have no safer guide than that! oc 
anged finger-plate pro- 


vides greater strength, 
minimizes ‘'fly-wheel 


VAIS effect.” £ 
AUTOMATIC |, ELECTRIT a 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step ''Director'' for Register- : 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems {#2_@, 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants : 

Distributors in U. S. and P i J aa a 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. Fs es 

Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION : “ 
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Fiber inserts in governor 
provide positive speed con- 
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; trol, with negligible wear. 
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Special laminated pinion is , \ 


self-lubricating, non-sticking, Extra-long main bearing Positive pawl-lock prevents 
long-wearing. prevents side-play, mini- dial over-running at end of 
mizes wear. its operation. Patented "quieted" paw! makes 
this the world's quietest com- 
mercial dial. 








received from Walter C. Schroeder, 

of Pueblo, Colo. Because we feel 
that he has advanced a number of 
original thoughts and observations, we 
are presenting them here for your 
consideration: 


Ti following letter has just been 


“In the May 18 issue of TELEPHONY, 
your comments regarding labor trouble 
and unrest in the telephone industry 
interested me deeply. This condition 
has evidently reached such proportions 
as to come to the attention of a great 
many observant telephone people, and 
perhaps its causes and effects should be 
studied in order to apply corrective 
measures before real damaging results 
occur. 

“Tt is not sufficient to gloss over a 
bad situation by comparing it to a 
general trend which is more or less the 
aftermath of the dissatisfactions of 
war; a trend in which selfishness and 
the immediate demands of the present 
are of overwhelming importance. This 
view is short-sighted and fails to recog- 
nize that there may be basic reasons 
peculiar to the industry which are 
causing the trouble. There certainly 
must be something else beside the gen- 
eral feeling of the times to cause tele- 
phone workers to change from the most 
loyal and contented group of employes 
to be found in any industry into rest- 
less and discontented laborers. 


“IT cannot agree with those people 
who feel that top flight jobs are going 
to executives outside the organization, 
thus limiting the opportunities for ad- 
vancement within the ranks to the 
detriment of morale. It would seem 
that telephone jobs are best handled 
by telephone trained personnel, even in 
the highest administrative capacities, 
and anyone who does not realize this 
fact does not have the best interests 
of the telephone business at heart. That 
anyone in a commanding position 
should be so foolish as to call in out- 
siders to run a business which requires 
so much teamwork and know-how is 
unthinkable. 


“If there are isolated instances in 
which the above is true, personal in- 
centive will most certainly suffer 
within the ranks. Then to the worker 
the job becomes merely a means of 
earning a living, and his main in- 
terest centers in obtaining the best rate 
of pay he can get. 

“However, there is another way in 
which the same result may occur and 
that is by the too rapid advancement 
of inept men. It is a generally ac- 
cepted principle that good supervision 
requires a talent for leadership and,an 
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ability to develop the capacity of men 
to complete efficiently and _ satisfac- 
torily their job assignments. Nowhere 
is this more true than in the telephone 
field. 


“After having received his job as- 
signment, the telephone worker is 
usually on his own. When he meets 
the customer, he is the representative 
of the telephone company, and, as 
such, is required to understand his 
business, exercise diplomacy and tact 
in his relationship with the customer, 
and display skill in his trade. Initiative 
and individual effort are essential to 
the satisfactory accomplishment of his 
task. These are qualities which mark 
the intelligent man. Place over this 
man a controlling force which he can- 
not respect and whose purposes are at 
variance with his own, and you have 
an unhappy man. 


“The ‘old’ boys who were at one time 
members of the gang never forgot that 
teamwork and not individual effort was 
responsible for building the great tele- 
phone system. No one man could have 
done the job and no one man would 
think of taking the credit for it. There- 
fore, no old-time supervisor would at- 
tempt to boss his men, but would rather 
enlist their aid and direct their efforts 
unobtrusively. Teamwork paid off in 
good feeling on both sides. 

“When you are fortunate enough to 
hear old-timers speak of the past, their 
yarns are filled with adventurous 
nostalgia. The pronoun most fre- 
quently heard is ‘we.’ Just because a 
man was set apart to supervise and 
direct his fellow men did not mean 
that he should lose the common touch. 
Even in good fellowship he commanded 
the respect of his workers because he 
was good at his job. These things stand 
out in the telling of the old yarns, be- 
cause the boss was always a part of 
them. 


“I think this points a lesson espe- 
cially in a large organization where 
the press of paper work has a tendency 
to chain a man to a desk. The human 
qualities in a supervisor bring out 
either the best or the worst in his sub- 
ordinates. Therefore, these qualities 
should be recognized as distinct forces 
for good or bad in any organization. 
If the supervisor is set apart on a little 
throne of his own, his men are inclined 
to consider him as an_ unfeeling 
stranger, an unknown and disturbing 
influence to their security and well be- 
ing. They gradually cease to work ‘for 
the old man’ and, instead, merely work 
‘at the job.’ The personal feeling of 
doing something for someone is gone. 
And gone is the teamwork which was 
one of the traditions of the old-timer. 


RAY BLAIN 
TECHNICAL 
EDITOR 


“Since these things are easily for- 
gotten as an organization grows and 
swallows the individual, they are worth 
consideration. They are as vitally im- 
portant in the large organizations as 
they are in the small one, perhaps more 
so. Because it is infinitely more diff- 
cult to hide incompetence in the small 
working group, especially incompetence 
in human relations, the small organi- 
zation is more immune to these condi- 
tions. 

“If trouble exists in any organiza- 
tion, it may possibly be traced to sey- 
eral causes, but only in an atmosphere 
of mutual trust and understanding will 
the real causes come to light. Fear 
tends to tie the tongues of men except 
in the wrong places. 

“Not very many years ago a certain 
executive once said that he was never 
afraid of trouble when he heard his 
men complaining. It was when they 
were silent that he became worried. 
This executive was accustomed to hear 
his men speak out to him. He was ap- 
proachable. Sometimes, in this way, a 
real grievance came to light and was 
promptly handled. The method was an 
accepted way of smoothing off the job. 

“Today, the handling of grievances 
has become a complicated ritual, and 
the supervisor and his men are often 
on opposite sides of the fence. Getting 
back on the same side of the fence 
would be a desirable condition again, 
all the way up the line. 

“The important part supervisors play 
in the smooth functioning of any or- 
ganization cannot be overestimated. 
Those employes who are advanced as a 
result of personal achievement and who 
show excessive traits of aggressiveness 
and ambition seldom receive the con- 
fidence of the men they are supposed 
to direct and lead. The fact that the 
supervisor is out for what he can get 
for himself is rarely hidden from his 
men. Thus, with their own interests 
negleeted, the men may do a passable 
job, but never a superlative one. The 
spirit is gone. 

“The above thoughts may lead to 
certain conclusions which may not be 
far off. Human relations are tricky. 
Because of the growing needs of in- 
dustry, aggressive youth has sought 
and been given responsibile positions 
in management. Men who have worked 
toward these objectives and make them 
without the full-hearted support of 
their fellow workers will fail in the 
most important aspects of their job, 
the development of the full productive 
effort of the working man. 


“These views are sincerely expressed 
in the hope that they may be useful 
in determining what is wrong with the 
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by workmen when operating a paint 
spray, a grinder, or on any type of 
work where toxic dust or free silica 


telephone man as evidenced by his at- 
titude today as compared to that of 
former years. If tradition means any- 
thing the telephone game, it should 
be as effective today as it was yester- can cause injury. 


day. Many a plant man can look back 
into history with profit if he follows 
the precept it offers.” 


1) masks should always be worn 





Q. We are planning some new toll 


line construction and have not been 


uble to decide the type of line wire 
which best meets our need. Will you 
please give the talking limits and at- 
tenuation loss for the most commonly 
used sizes of hard drawn copper and 


copper steel line wire? 


A. It is believed that the following 
information may prove useful and as- 
sist you in your selection of a suitable 


line wire: 


Voice Frequency Without 


An aproved mask and 50 refills can 
be procured for $1.00 and 
this small sum is worth consideration 


certainly 


in safeguarding the worker’s health. 





silk and cotton insulated cable to fan 


out on the terminals. The buildings are 
dry and the humidity is comparatively 
low. 

A. The paper insulated cable could 
be fanned out on the terminal and, if 
the job is properly performed, it would 
probably give good service. We would 
not, however, recommend this type of 
construction for there are so 
things which could cause _ serious 
trouble and service interruption. We 


many 


Attenuation db per mile 





Amplification Miles for at 1,000 cycles 
Wire Description 30 db Dry Wet 
080 H.D. Copper 235 ll 13 
104 H.D. Copper 370 .074 .083 
128 H.D. Copper 510 .052 .061 
165 H.D. Copper 750 .034 .042 
080 40% Copper-Steel 120 23 .25 
104 40% Copper-Steel 175 16 18 
128 40% Copper-Steel 233 12 13 
104 30% Copper-Steel 140 21 .22 
128 30% Copper-Steel 183 15 17 
083 Galv. Steel 80 36 37 
109 Galv. Steel 100 30 31 


The above figures all apply to eight-inch nominal wire spacing. 


. We plan to install a considerable 
number of cable terminals inside build- 
ings and would appreciate your opinion 
as to whether we will be justified in 
fanning out the paper insulated cable. 
This will save the cost of splicing on 





The above photographs were sent us by LIEUT. C. O. FISCHER, Signal Corps, now on duty in Japan. 
attention is invited to the bamboo cable guards. 
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would recommend that you consider the 
use of sealed chamber terminals. This 
type of terminal is neat and is equipped 
with a cable stub which can be spliced 
directly to paper insulated cable. 


Q. We experience difficulty in the 
installation of No. 18 jumper wire in 
a soiderless connector. The wire seems 
to be so small that it is difficult to ob- 
tain the necessary contact surface be- 
tween it and the connector. What do 
you advise? 

A. It is believed that your difficulty 
can be overcome by removing the in- 
sulation of the jumper wire for a dis- 
tance of about five inches. Double the 
bare wire back on itself and grip the 
two with a pair of pliers at the edge 
of the insulation. Twist the two con- 
ductors with the fingers until only a 
small loop remains at the end. This 
will provide a twisted double wire to 
contact the conductor. 

+ o * 

YQ. Can you furnish us the working 
limits of ringdown lines when using 20- 
cycle ringing current? 

A. Various local conditions, such as 
the ringing voltage and sensitivity of 
the signalling relays or drops will af- 
fect the working limits. However, a 
line without repeating coils or other 
intermediate equipment will generally 
permit signalling 3,000 ohms. 
When a ring-through repeating coil is 
used at each end of the line, this work- 


over 


ing limit is generally reduced to about 
2,000 ohms. Insulation 
low as 1,000 ohms can generally be 
tolerated on 


resistance as 


ringdown lines. 
* * 


Q. Can you furnish any informa- 
tion with reference to the comparative 
efficiency of two groups of trunks as 
against a single group between a main 
exchange and a PBX? 

A. Trunk groups are in all cases 
used more efficiently if all trunks be- 
tween two switchboards are arranged 
to serve all For example, 10 
trunks will handle 55 five-minute calls 
per group in the busiest hour, whereas, 
two groups of five will handle 18 each 
or a total of only 36 calls in the busiest 
hour. 


users. 





The cable work is not very neat and 


The pole seat can be considered neither beautiful nor safe. 
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THREE MORE MOBILE 
RADIO SYSTEMS PLANNED 


HREE more inter-city highways 
T existing over 800 miles in length 
have been added to the two previ- 
ously announced routes on which the 
Bell System plans to provide mobile 
radio-telephone service to vehicles. 
The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. announced July 10 that ap- 
plications have been made to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for 
authority to construct transmitter- 
receivers along the highways between 
Washington and New York; Buffalo 
and New York, via Albany; and Los 
Angeles and San Diego. Permits to 
build transmitters and receivers for 
highway mobile radio-telephone serv- 
ice between New York and Boston and 
between Chicago and St. Louis already 
have been granted and construction of 
those stations is under way. 
On the New York-Washington high- 
way, it is planned to build transmit- 
ting and receiving stations near New 





Transmitter 
associated with the land station in highway 
mobile radio-telephone service. 


(250-watt) and other equipment 
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Brunswick, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore and Washington. Those fa- 
cilities will constitute an extension of 
the Boston to New York system. When 
completed and licensed, the two high- 
way systems will provide radio-tele- 
phone service to properly equipped 
cars, trucks, buses, boats and trains 
operating anywhere along or near the 
entire route between Boston and Wash- 
ington. 

The New York-Albany-Buffalo route 
is the third major highway in the 
thickly populated eastern part of the 
country on which radio-telephone serv- 
ice for mobile units is planned by the 
Bell System. In addition to the station 
in New York, transmitter-receivers are 
to be located near White Plains, 
Poughkeepsie, Albany, Fonda, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. Ap- 
plication for authority to construct the 
transmitter and receiver at Fonda, 
N. Y., will be made by the Upstate 
Telephone Co. (an Independent com- 
pany), which operates in that area. 
Its radio-telephone equipment, how- 
ever, will be similar to and will op- 
erate as a unit with the Bell stations. 

To serve vehicles on the heavily 
traveled highway between Los Angeles 
and San Diego, transmitter-receivers 
will be erected on Mt. Wilson and Mt. 
Woodson, near the respective cities. 
From those two commanding locations 
it will be possible to cover the entire 
125 miles between the two communi- 
ties. 


The three new routes supplement the 
two previously announced inter-city 
thoroughfares to be covered by radio- 
telephone service and represent impor- 
tant progress in the Bell System’s pro- 
gram to extend mobile telephone 
service to major cities and highways 
throughout the nation. The five routes 
total nearly 1,400 miles. In addition, 
authority has been granted for Bell 
System highway radio-telephone sta- 
tions in Cincinnati and Green Bay, 
Wis. In the latter city construction of 
the equipment has been completed and 
an application for a license is pending 
before the FCC. 

Applications for Bell System high- 
way mobile radio-telephone installa- 
tions in a number of other cities are 
pending or in preparation. Those com- 
munities include Cleveland, Columbus, 
Lansing, Saginaw, Grand _ Rapids, 


Rockford, Knoxville, Chattanooga, 


Charleston, Savannah, Jackso Ville, 
Montgomery, Mobile, Baton Rouge, 
Shreveport, Little Rock, Tulsa and 


Austin. Although these stations wil] 
operate initially as separate installa- 
tions serving only vehicles in and 
around each community, they are ex. 
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Typical of the antenna towers to be used in 

the highway mobile radio-telephone systems is 

this installation at Green Bay, Wis. The small 

building at the base of the 86 ft. tower houses 
the transmitting equipment. 
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and seeing a signal lamp flash on, 
= mobile radio-telephone systems on im- answers. 

ond portant through highways. In a similar manner, a call may be 
will Highway mobile radio-telephone placed from a vehicle to any telephone. 
lla- service will provide two-way telephone The car occupant or driver will send 
and communication between cars, trucks out a radio signal which will be picked 
ex- and other mobile units and any tele- up by the nearest receiving station. He 





phoné connected with Bell System 
lines. It is expected that such com- 
mercial concerns as inter-city truck 
and bus lines, long distance movers, 
utilities, state highway departments 
and express companies, as well as tug 
and barge lines operating in the areas 





With highway mobile radio-telephone service 
it will be easy for the driver of a properly 
equipped vehicle to call any telephone con- 
nected with Bell System lines while enroute 
between cities; and he can be reached just as 
easily in his car from any regular telephone 
or from any other radio-telephone equipped 
vehicle. 


covered by the proposed systems, will 
be among the first users. 

Telephone calls to and from vehicles 
will travel part way by radio and part 





Mobile t, g 
transmitter and receiver, is shown here within 
a weatherproof cabinet (lid open) mounted atop 
the cab of a truck. The equipment may be 
mounted under the vehicle, if preferred, in the 


radio-telephone i +, includ 


a ee 





compartment, or 
permits. 


luggage wherever space 


way by wire, each transmitter-receiver 
along the highways being linked by 
wire with a telephone central office. A 
man in New York, for example, who 
wants to call a mobile unit en route 
between New York and Washington 
will dial “Long Distance” and ask for 
the mobile service operator, to whom 
he will give the telephone number of 
the vehicle and its estimated location. 
She will route the call over telephone 
wires to the operator at the transmit- 
ting station nearest the car or truck. 
If the vehicle is beyond range of that 
particular transmitter, the originating 
operator will relay the call to operators 
at other stations along the highway 
until the car is located and the occu- 
pant, hearing his telephone bell ring 


Catastrophe Ahead! 


will give to the operator who answers, 
the number of the telephone he wants 
to call and she will complete the con- 
nection. It will be possible to place 
calls between properly equipped ve- 
hicles, also. 

The equipment required on each ve- 
hicle will be similar to that needed for 
urban mobile service, and includes a 
radio receiver, transmitter, signalling 
unit, telephone and antenna. It will 
operate on frequencies between 35 and 
44 megacycles (compared with 152-157 
megacycles for urban service) and will 
have power of about 20 watts. Housed 
in weatherproof cabinets, the appa- 
ratus can be installed on or under any 
part of a truck, or in the luggage com- 
partment of a car. The telephone will 
slide into a holder under the dash- 
board, within convenient reach, and a 
six-foot antenna will be mounted at an 
appropriate location on the vehicle. 

Highway mobile _radio-telephone 
service will supplement urban mobile 
service which was inaugurated in St. 
Louis in June and which will be intro- 
duced in other cities in the near future. 
Bell System plans call for eventual ex- 
tension of the service to all major 
cities and highways of the country. 


Anyone who studies the state of things which preceded the French Revolution will see that 


the tremendous catastrophe came about from so excessive a regulation of men’s actions in all 
their details, and such an enormous drafting away of the products of their actions to maintain 
the regulating organization, that life was fast becoming wmpracticable. And if we ask what 
then made, and now makes, this error possible, we find it to be the political superstition that 
governmental power is subject to no restraints—HERBERT SPENCER. 


Learn to Accurately Appraise Values! 


One of the great arts in living is to learn the art of accurately appraising values. Every- 
thing that we think, that we earn, that we have given to us, that in any way touches our 
consciousness, has its own value. These values are apt to change with the mood, with time, 
or because of circumstances. We cannot safely tie to any material value. The values of all 
material possessions change continually, sometimes over night. Nothing of this natwre has any 
permanent set value. The real values are those that stay by you, give you happiness and 
enrich you. They are the human values—GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


Invest in Courtesy 





4h Many a man has started his business career with no other capital than a small loan or a 
ns is small sum of money saved and—Courtesy! And I am of the opinion that Courtesy will be 
small acknowledged, in after years, as the most valuable as an investment. No one ever lost any- 
ouses 


thing by being courteous, but everyone loses when he isn’t. And it is so easy—and pleasant, 
all around, to be courteous —GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS. 
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In some places it takes a whole new building 


We’ve added a good many telephones 
in the last six months — something over 
1,800,000. 


But there’s more than that still to be 
done. In addition to the instruments, 
we’re putting in new switchboards, new 
cables, even new buildings in some places. 
For there never was such telephone 


growth before. 


It’s the biggest job the Bell System 
has ever had. But we'll get it done, and 
in the shortest time possible. We don’t 
like to keep people waiting for telephone 


service. 
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Future of the 
Small Exchange 


(Concluded from page 15) 





nothing for nourishment except honesty 
of purpose and rational reasoning in 
our dealing with each other. 

I should like to make a few sugges- 
tions with respect to some of the prob- 
lems that will be encountered in making 
your exchange fit the picture of the 
future. First, an estimate must be 
made as to the number of customers 
you will serve and of the expected local 
and toll traffic load, so that central 
office equipment to meet the require- 
ments of the community may be ob- 
tained and the outside plant require- 
ments of the exchange area might be 
known. It is my understanding that 
the manufacturers of central office 
equipment willingly extend their coop- 
eration to exchange owners who need 
their help in determining central office 
equipment requirements. Your in- 
quiries addressed to them in this con- 
nection will produce satisfactory re- 
sults, I am sure. 

You must determine very accurately 
what your total investment will be in 
plant and equipment, and what your 
operating expenses will amount to so 
that plans may be made to request 
rates that will cover your costs and 
permit a fair return on the value of 
the plant devoted to the public service. 
You must explain to the users of tele- 
phone service in your community your 
plans for making their service modern. 
They should understand thoroughly the 
features of the service, what it will do 
for them and what it should not be 
expected to do. The public should know 
of the rates that are necessary for 
furnishing the type of service described. 

Members of the staff of the public 
service commission should be kept in- 
formed of your plans and of what 
progress you are making. They have 
a right to know what you are doing 
and they can advise you of the com- 
mission’s policies and practices with 
respect to improvements made in the 
public interest. The staff members un- 
doubtedly will keep the commission in- 
formed concerning subjects which they 
feel should come to its attention in con- 
nection with your case. When the pub- 
lic has been acquainted with your plans 
through your meetings with small 
groups, advertisements and expressions 
of cooperation have been obtained from 
representative telephone users, a com- 
plete solicitation of the territory should 
be made and the customers and pro- 
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spective customers requested to sign a 
petition for the service at the revised 
rates. 

Prior to the date of conversion, your 
outside plant must be put in a proper 
condition to operate with the higher 
voltages required for dial service and 
the lines must be freed of trees which 
might interfere with both dialing and 
talking on the circuits. Also at the 
appropriate time permission must be 
requested of the public service commis- 
sion to place the revised rates in effect 
upon conversion, and the whole job 
should be done in such a manner that 
the commission, which has been cre- 
ated by law as a guardian of the rights 
of the utility customers and of the 
rights of the utility too, can justly 
issue an order and at the same time, 
say enthusiastically that the work of 
the telephone company was done well. 

[The foregoing was an address be- 
fore the recent convention of the Indi- 
ana Telephone Association.] 
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H. R. Herrick Is Chief 
Engineer at Lorain, Ohio 

H. R. Herrick, formerly of Chicago, 
on July 1 took over the duties of chief 
engineer of the Lorain (Ohio) Tele- 
phone Co., succeeding H. P. Boswau 
who on September 1, 1945, became chief 
engineer of the Leich Electric Co., 
Chicago. (TELEPHONY, August 25, 1945, 
p. 30.) 

H. E. Hageman, president of the 
Lorain company, said that Mr. Herrick 
would aid in improving Lorain tele- 
phone service on land and on the Great 
Lakes and would have an active part 
in radar development and installations 
for use on the lakes. 

Mr. Hageman also announced that 
the Lorain County Radio Corp., tele- 
phone company affiliate, has applied to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for wave lengths to equip auto- 
mobiles, taxis and trucks with two-way 
radio communication. 

Mr. Herrick had been associated the 
last 10 years with the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago. Prior to that, he 
worked at the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories in New York City for 10 years. 
He was graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1922. 


Vv 
Adds Switchboard Position 


Henry Y. Smith, general manager of 
the Columbia (Pa.) Telephone Co., 
stated June 13 that the company will 
install a seventh switchboard position 
in its local exchange to increase oper- 
ator efficiency in handling the rising 
telephone traffic. 


kennecott 
the dependable telephone 


GREY, FLAME-RETARDANT BRAID 


LEAD ENCASED CABLE 


For years, Kennecott has pro 
its superiority as the stand 
telephone cable used by lea 
independent telephone compa 
everywhere. Before buying 
minating and inter-phone ca 
check these outstanding Ken 
cott features: 


@ Conductors furnished Tinned, 3: 
Enameled, or Tinned Enameled. 


@ Each wire insulated by several hel 
winds of silk and cotton, applied in 
verse directions. 


@ Cable furnished in single cond 
pairs of any desired number. 
@ Each conductor or twisted pair ¢ 


identified by a different colored ¥ 
for tracing purposes. 


@ Cabled conductors covered with 
wraps of paper, vacuum-dried to rem 
all moisture, and saturated in bees 
compound. 


@ Cables available in grey flame-rets 
braid or lead sheath. 


@ No grounded pairs, no crosstalk. 


STROMBER A 


BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO 





ERARLSON Recommends 





AIMStIONG'S “akecatt catum’ glace nsulators 


STRONGER THAN SUPPORTING PINS! 


Both in laboratory tests and in actual use, 
Armstrong's Whitall Tatum Glass Insulators 
have consistently proven stronger under trans- 
verse strains than the pins which support them! 


cook type $-20 
pole cable terminal 


This superlative quality is no accident. For 
more than 24 years, Whitall Tatum Insulators 
have embodied the finest in glass-making 
know-how. 

Proof against every extreme of weather, these 
insulators also discourage malicious breakage. 
Crystal clear, they are practically invisible 
against the sky. 

Proof of Armstrong quality is the fact that lead- 


ing communications systems all over the globe 
specify Whitall Tatum Insulators. 


They conform to—or exceed—A.S.T.M. standards 


Can be used as a protected or un- 
protected terminal. Made in 6, 
11, 16, or 26 pair capacity. 


Cook Type S-20 Pole Cable Termi- 
nals are carefully engineered to 
offer the user: 


MAXIMUM ECONOMY—because Cook 
Type H 20 Protector Units, containing 
fuses and primary and secondary light- 
ning arresters, are added only as they 
are required. 


MAXIMUM CONVENIENCE for instal- 


lation and servicing. Drop wire con- 


Speed rcct-Landling with YO0ll-a-reel 


Handling heavy reels of wire, cable, steel strand or rope 
becomes amazingly easy, economical, and safe with 
Roll-A-Reel. This essential device saves time and money, 
both in the warehouse and on the job. Sturdy and simple, 
with “‘Tip-Toe’’ operation, it makes unloading or loading 
reels as easy as handling a spool of thread. 


oy! gauge steel frame, capacity up to 
2000 lbs. 


° Light- weight and portable; strong ball-bear- 
ing rollers. 

®@ Low, slanted front for easy loading and un- 
loading, eliminating use of jacks or other 
troublesome devices. 

® Simple, positive roller lock makes reel re- 
moval easy. 

® Width 30”, depth 28”, height 314”, weight 
50 lbs. 


® Stands upright in any end position for safety, 
convenience. 

® Rear roller can be adjusted immediately for 
any reel size. 

® Built for years of trouble-free service. 


STYLE A—FOR REELS UP TO 28” WIDE 


Also available in Style B for 2 
reels 24” wide, or one reel 48” 
wide. Capacity 4,000 Ibs. 





Eh ARLSON FACTORY, GENERAL OFFICES: ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


\N FRANCISCO 3; IN CANADA: STROMBERG-C 


-ARLSON COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 


nections are at front. Drops are led 
through individual insulating knock- 
out holes. Self-soldering nozzle lies 
close to pole. Hood locks in raised pos- 
ition for working. Separate mounting 
bracket eliminates gaining of pole and 
provides easy installation. 


MAXIMUM PERFORMANCE when 
used separately or as part of the Cook 
Trans-Mount System of Protection and 
Distribution. S-20isof all steel construc- 
tion, hot galvanized. Complete terminal 
designed for maximum insulation. 











Pennsylvania Association Aids 
In Tariff Revisions 

During the past months, Pennsyl- 
vania companies have consulted with 
the Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 


phone Association regarding their 
tariffs, rules and regulations revisions. 
Three sought to file general rate in- 
creases while others were interested 
primarily in revising present rules and 
regulations. 

The completely revised tariffs of the 
Sullivan County Telephone Co. and the 
Lycoming Telephone Co. have been ac- 
cepted, effective July 1, by the Penn- 
sylvania Public Utility Commission. 

The Sullivan County company serves 
252 subscribers from its Estella and 
Shunk exchanges in Sullivan County. 
Annual recurring charges increased by 
the new tariffs amount to approxi- 
mately $1,700. 


The Lycoming company, which serves 
474 subscribers from its Loyalstock 
and Trout Run exchanges in Lycoming 
County, has annual recurring charges 
of approximately $500 as covered by 
the tariff revisions. 


Vv 


Court Holds Lawyers Must 
Conduct Rate Hearings 

By a five to two vote, the Nebraska 
Supreme Court held that the conduct- 
ing of a hearing before the state rail- 
way commission constitutes the prac- 
tice of law where it requires the exer- 
cise of legal training, knowledge and 
skill, and that if one so doing is not 
licensed to engage in the practice of 
law he is in contempt of the supreme 
court and may be punished therefor. 
This was in a test case that involved 
C. E. Childe of Omaha, a traffic coun- 
selor, who had appeared in two hear- 
ings before the commission involving 
rate matters. The majority opinion held 
that during the hearings as disclosed by 
the record, Mr. Childe had made use of 
legal principles and procedures in vari- 
ous respects. It said that performing 
such services he appeared in a repre- 
sentative capacity without license to 
practice law, and thus engaged in an 
illegal act. 
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In his dissent Judge Yeager said that 
rate making is a specialized matter and 
that their services would be without 
value unless representatives had special 
training and skill along those lines over 
and above that of all but a few law- 
yers, and they must also be familiar 
with court procedures and statutes. 

The judge said that in considering 
rate cases the railway commission acts 
in a legislative and not a judicial ca- 
pacity, and hence one who appears to 
represent parties to the proceedings 
cannot be convicted of contempt of 
court because what he did was not be- 
fore a court. 

The majority opinion was that it is 
the character of the act and not the 
place where the act is performed that 
constitutes the controlling factor. 
Judge Yeager retorted that for the 
court to claim the power to police or 
discipline beyond the sphere of its own 
legal authority is “an unwarranted, un- 
constitutional and inexcusable arroga- 
tion of power.” 

Judge Paine joined in the dissent 
on the ground that as Mr. Childe had 
never held himself out as engaging in 
the practice of law, he should not be 
punished unless given an opportunity 
to purge himself. The court sentenced 
Mr. Childe to pay a fine of $20 and 
costs of prosecution. 
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USITA Asks Continuing 
Property Record Postponement 

With Class A and B Independent 
telephone companies, subject to full 
jurisdiction of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission facing a July 1 dead- 
line for complying with the commission’s 
continuing property record rules, the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association’s Continuing Property Rec- 
ord Committee on June 1 petitioned the 
FCC for further postponement for 
completion of such records by the In- 
dependents. 

The commission then asked the 
USITA for information as to the num- 
ber of companies unable to meet the 
deadline. It was found that out of ap- 
proximately 50 companies assumed by 


the commission to be subject to the re- 
quirements, 21 were unable to meet the 
deadline, three failed to reply, and four 
answered that they were not subject 
to the commission’s jurisdiction. 

On June 26 the FCC wrote the 
USITA advising that 


(1) The commission refuses to ex- 
empt Independent companies entirely 
from the CPR requirements by chang- 
ing the existing revenue classification. 


(2) The commission also refuses to 
grant any general further postpone- 
ment for completion of a continuing 
property record and “extensions of 
deadlines should be confined to indi- 
vidual petitions and then always sub- 
ject to monthly progress reports.” 


(3) The commission is disposed to 
liberalize its requirements so far as 
the December 31, 1936, inventory date 
is concerned, and the USITA should 
make a recommendation as to “an ap- 
propriate date.” 


(4) “It is not contemplated that 
there would be future changes requir- 
ing comprehensive retroactive vitiating 
and rebuilding of detailed records,” in 
the case of companies that have made 
filings of plans. 


It is understood that the USITA 
committee is preparing a reply to the 
commission’s letter. 
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Higher Rates, Dial Service 
Approved for Lake City, Minn. 

Following a hearing held July 8 be- 
fore the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission, the Dwelle Tele- 
phone Co., Lake City, Wabasha County, 
was authorized July 11 to increase 
rates as requested. (TELEPHONY, June 
15, page 30.) 

The rate increases were contingent 
upon certification by the commission’s 
supervisor of telephones that dial serv- 
ice has been installed with resulting 
improved service at Lake City and the 
three satellite exchanges in the rural 
district. 


After conversion to dial operation 
the original cost of the property used 
and useful in rendering service at Lake 
City will be aproximately $178,430. The 
company’s income statement revealed 
that under old rates and manual serv- 
ice, operating revenues totaled $35,702 
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against expenses of $25,813. Taxes 
came to $3,736, bringing a net income 
of $6,153. Under the new rates and 
with dial service, operating revenues 
will total $42,080 with expenses of $28,- 


440 with taxes amounting to $4,857. 
Net income will be $8,783 allowing a 
ratio of 4.92 per cent against the fair 
value of the company. 
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Four Illinois Independents 
Granted Higher Rates 
The Illinois Commerce Commission 
authorized rate increases effective July 
1, at the Cheneyville (Ill.) Telephone 
Co., the Grantfork (Ill.) Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., the Cornell (IIl.) Telephone 
Co., and the Alhambra (Ill.) Mutual 
Telephone Co. as follows: 
CHENEYVILLE 


Annual Net Rates 


Class of Service Present Proposed 


Business, one or two 


reer $12.00 $24.00 
Residence, one or 
two party line..... 9.00 21.00 

Rural, multi-party line 15.00 24.00 
GRANTFORK 

Individual line ...... $15.00 $21.00 

Party or rural....... 12.00 18.00 
CORNELL 

Business 

Individual line ...... $21.00 $27.00 

Two party line....... 18.00 24.00 

Residence 

Individual line ...... 18.00 24.00 

Two or more parties.. 15.00 21.00 

Rural multi-party ... 15.00 21.00 
ALHAMBRA 

Business 

Individual line ...... $18.00 $27.00 

Two party line....... 15.00 22.80 

Residence 

Individual line ...... 15.00 22.80 

Two party line....... 12.00 18.00 

Rural Multi-party 

Business or residence. 12.00 18.00 
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Announces New Incorporations 

New incorporations include the Trin- 
ity (Tex.) Telephone Corp. and the 
Prescott (Ark.) Telephone Corp. tele- 
graph and telephone communications. 
Capital, each 3,000 shares, no par. Prin- 
cipal office is U. S. Corporation Co. 

Also included is the Doctors Tele- 
phone Exchange, Inc., 4 Liberty Sq., 
Boston, Mass., April 22, 1946, 100 com- 
mon shares no par value. Officers are: 
President, Isabel M. Sullivan; treas- 
urer, Daniel A. Sullivan, Jr., and clerk, 
Genevieve I. Sullivan. 
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Authorize Stock Issuance 

The Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission July 2 authorized the South- 
eastern Wisconsin Telephone Co. to 
issue 300 shares of common stock at 
$100 a share par value to acquire the 
Burlington, Rochester & Kansasville 
Telephone Co. in Racine County. 
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BUCKINGHAM EASY BELT 
No. 58: Floating feature. No 
metal contacts body. Made 
of finest harness leather and 
lined with soft chrome lace 
leather. 









BUCKINGHAM 
STANDARD SAFETY 
STRAP NO. 42A: 

s and 


Drop-forged, tested snap: 
buckles, reinforced with metal to 
increase strength and wear. Made 
from backs of selected harness 
leather. 
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BUCKINGHAM 

SPUR PROTECTORS: ' 
Keep spurs sharp and give climbers 
longer life. 





STEPHENS CLIMBERS: 


Originator and sole manufacturer of 
this famous climber, Buckingham 
rig ly intains the quality and 
safety standards thet have mode 





them famous for 45 yeors. 


on their work- 





with BUCKINGHAM 


Physical discomfort and fatigue . . . nervous 
strain and constant hazard .. . all tend to dis- 
tract the lineman and lower his efficiency. 
Buckingham safety equipment helps to keep his 
mind on his work. It has won his confidence by 
45 years of reliable performance. It’s proved 
scientific design reduces discomfort and saves 
his energy. That’s why it is a favorite with the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps, with 28 great utility 
companies, and with many telephone com- 
panies, railroads and fire departments all over 
the United States. 


Write for Catalogue 24 showing 
the complete Buckingham line. 


Buckingham distributors in many principal cities 


| Buckingham MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Walter E. Craw, President 


5-7 Travis Street, Binahamton. N. Y. 





FCC Grants Bus Mobile 
Radio-Telephone Requests 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, in a report announced July 11, 
granted most of the requests made by 
National Bus Communications, Inc., for 
mobile radio-telephone service on inter- 


city passenger busses. (TELEPHONY, 
June 22, page 32.) Hearings in this 
so-called “test case” were held in May 
before Commissioner E. K. Jett. The 
commission did not state just how 
many frequencies will be made avail- 
able for the bus industry, but it did 
decide on the important policy question 
of whether the bus industry should be 
compelled to patronize a general com- 
munications common carrier for mobile 
radio-telephone facilities or be per- 
mitted to operate its own system. 

The commission said that bus com- 
panies may use common carrier service 
and facilities for this type of com- 
munication. But they will not be re- 
quired to do so. The commission 
further determined that the licensing 
of radio-telephone service will be 
limited to industry-wide operating units 
and such units will not be held common 


carriers under the Communications 
Act. 


The opinion speculated that the bus 
industry could operate its own radio- 
telephone service cheaper than it could 
patronize common carriers. 
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Michigan Bell Rate Case 
Goes Back to Commission 
Concluding the taking of testimony 
in the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. ap- 
peal (TELEPHONY, June 29, page 22.) 
from a rate reduction order issued 
by the Michigan Public Service Com- 
mission, Circuit Judge Paul G. Eger 
sent the case back to the commission 
for consideration of new evidence. 


The commission either may issue a 
new order based on evidence submitted 
during the hearing or reaffirm its order 
of December, 1944, directing the com- 
pany to refund $3,500,000 to its cus- 
tomers for 1944 and 1945 and reduce 
its 1946 revenues by an amount esti- 
mated by the commission at $3,500,000 
and by the company at $4,500,000. 
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Britain Passes Bill for 
State Cable Control 

Great Britain’s House of Commons 
July 11 passed the Cable & Wireless 
Bill, which puts that company’s com- 
monwealth telecommunications under 
public ownership. 


W. G. Hall, financial secretary of 
the treasury, said Australia has intro- 
duced similar legislation. New Zealand 
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is in the process of doing so, and Can- 
ada and South Africa will take simi- 
lar steps. In India no legislation is re- 
quired to complete the transaction. 

Although they did not demand a vote 
on the measure, Conservative members 
of Parliament complained that the bill 
leaves the holders from whom the 
Cable & Wireless stock will be pur- 
chased “entirely in the dark as to how 
the business will be managed.” 
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Hector, Minn., Company 
Seeks Cosmos Exchange 

Hearing on application of the Hec- 
tor (Minn.) Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to establish a telephone exchange 
in the village of Cosmos, Meeker 
County, Minn., with the following 
schedule of rates will be held July 30 
before the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission: 


Gross 
Class of Service Monthly 

Rates 
Individual line, business....... $4.00 
Two-party line, business...... 3.50 
Extension stations, business.... 1.25 
Individual line, residence...... 2.75 
Four-party line, residence..... 2.50 


Extension stations, residence.. 1.00 

The above rates to apply within the base 
rate area within one mile of central office. 
Excess mileage beyond the base rate area 
to be 40 cents per quarter mile or fraction 
thereof. 


Rural multi-party—business..... $3.25 


Rural multi-party—residence.... 2.5 


All service connection charges, mis- 
cellaneous rates, rules and regulations 
now in effect at the Hector exchange, 
are to apply at the Cosmos exchange. 

Since it appears that the proposed 
exchange boundaries would border on 
those of the Atwater (Minn.) Tele- 
phone Exchange; the Empire Tele- 
phone Co., Grove City; the Hutchinson 
(Minn.) Telephone Co., and the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. at Litch- 
field, Minn., representatives of these 
companies have been notified to be 
present if they so desire. 
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Holds Off Police Order 
For Telephone Removal 

Appealing directly to the Illinois 
Commerce Commission for protection 
against suspicious police, the R. & H. 
Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill., succeeded 
July 9 in holding off a police order for 
removal of six telephones from its office 
at 177 N. State St. The order was is- 
sued when it was charged that the 
telephones were being used to dispense 
racing information. 

Lieut. William A. Balswick of the 
Chicago police commissioner’s office, 


agreed to let the telephones remain up. 
til the case could be reconvened July 
23 and he could persuade the corpora. 
tion counsel’s office to send an assistant 
to represent the city. 


The removal of the telephones had 
been recommended to Police Commis. 
sioner Prendergast by Police Capt. 
Jerome Looney of the Central Police. 
Mr. Prendergrast, in turn, recon- 
mended to the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. that the instruments be taken out. 


George A. Ranney, Jr., attorney for 
the telephone company, said the com- 
pany invariably follows such recom- 
mendations. The R. & H. company, 
meanwhile had rushed to the commis- 
sion to prevent the action from being 
taken. 

Mr. Ranney read the letter from 
Commissioner Prendergrast, after the 
publishing company’s petition had been 
presented by William B. Crawford, at- 
torney. Lieut. Balswick then pleaded 
that the corporation counsel’s office had 
sent no one to represent the city. 
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ICC Continues Hearings 

Hearings by an Illinois Commerce 
Commission fact-finding panel on rate 
increases proposed by the Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone Co. have been con- 
tinued to September 17 when cross ex- 
amination of company witnesses will be 
resumed. (TELEPHONY, June 22, page 
9.) 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
California Railroad Commission 

July 5: Hearing on application of 
California Water & Telephone Co. for 
authority to give exchange service to 
village of Idyllwild. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

July 16: Hearing concerning unsatis- 
factory service rendered by Woodland 
(Ill.) Telephone Co. 

July 16: Hearing on application of 
Fruitville Telephone Co. for authority 
to increase rates at Villa Ridge, 
Pulaski County. 

July 17: Hearing on petition of St. 
Liberty (Ill.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

July 9: Heard and recommended ap- 
proval of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. filing local exchange tariffs for Par- 
son and Pittsburg, Kan., and filing re 
vised exchange area maps for Beloit, 
Burns, El Dorado, Hutchinson, Minne- 
apolis, St. Francis and Winfield, Kan. 

July 30: Hearing on application of 
Linwood (Kan.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain rate changes. 

July 30: Hearing on application of 
American Telephone Co. for permission 
to install automatic dial service at 
Portis and file new schedule of rates. 
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If you ask 
these questions™ 
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; 
9 1S IT EASY TO SKIN? 


Yes. Tinned copper conductors and code rubber 
insulation make stripping easy and clean. There 
is no sticking or binding of insulation or braid, 
no lessening of tensile strength to cause failures 
after installation. 


DOES IT TEND TO ROLL BACK? 


No. After installation, the insulation and braid 
adhere firmly to conductors. There is no “creep- 
ing” after several months on the job, no exposing 
of wires to invite trouble. 


x 


9 IS IDENTIFICATION POSITIVE? 


Yes. And quick, too, because the color coding is 
part of the wire’s construction. There is no paint 
to wear off or get dirty. Bright, permanent colors 
tell you surely and instantly what wires you are 
working with, and where they should be installed. 


) DO I HAVE TO USE MORE THAN 
» ONE BRAND? 


No. General Electric supplies telephone wire 
with a glazed cotton finish for inside work, such 
as telephone extensions and signal systems; and 
wire with a black weatherproof finish for outdoor 
use. We offer a complete range of sizes and types 
for all telephone work, including bridal wires 
and bronze drop wires. 

For more information on this line, write to 
Section W6-7-4, Appliance and Merchandise De- 
partment, General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


*Actual questions asked us by telephone installation men. 
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- You can safely double the distance 
between poles when you build telephone 
and telegraph lines with U-S-S Amertel 
135 instead of the old standard “B.B.” 
wire. |: 
Amertel 135 has 2% times the tensile | 
strength and high conductivity as well. | 
Spans can be increased from 150 feet to 
350 feet in heavily loaded districts or to 
500 feet in lightly loaded districts. 
The savings in poles and pole-line 
equipment, the decrease in construction 
costs and lowered maintenance costs 
make Amertel a profitable investment. 
The extra strength reduces line breaks 
from wind and sleet and results in better 
service. Write for our Bulletin, Amertel 
135 giving complete facts. Ask for the 
details of our PFT Reinforcing Tie. 


Sold by leading distributors 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Cleveland, Chicago, New York 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
Birmingham, Southern Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Electrox Battery Chargers are 
designed and made for tele- 
phone men by telephone men, 
who know the special needs of 
the telephone industry. 


Every Electrox is therefore really 
a “custom-built” job, with all 
the extra quality, the extra 
“know-how” in construction and 
assembly, the extra care in 
inspection and final testing that 
goes into a special product. 


That is why you get extra 
capacity, extra service, extra 
long life—more for your money! 
— in Electrox Battery Chargers. 


FOR ALL 
TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Automatic Chargers 
Trickle Chargers 





Type RB Electrox is completely auto- 
matic; keeps batteries in peak condi- 
tion at all times. Capacities of | to 12 
amperes, from 24 to 48 volts. Other 
capacities available to meet individual 
requirements. 


a 
Write for Cir. 443 
Order from your Jobber. 


coe SCHAUER 
08 3 
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Oregon Convention 
Report 


(Concluded from page 21) 





| highlighted the committee’s work of 
| the past year and which are receiving 


current and continuing attention were 
listed by Mr. Naylor: 


(1) Increasing Independent toll line 
participation in long distance prorate 
revenues and elimination of “other 
line” rates. 


(2) Increasing revenue under the 
“cents per message” schedule to reflect 
wage and price trends. 


(3) Improving TWX settlements. 


(4) Resolving territorial questions 
for individual companies. 

(5) Resolving Western Union agency 
questions for individual companies. 

(6) Investigating progress in radio- 
telephone service and maintaining set- 
tlement and technical liaison with the 
Pacific company on this subject. 


(7) Investigating settlement ques- 
tions resulting from dial conversions 
and coordinating Bell System, manu- 
facturing and Independent operating 
company policies to expedite the in- 
auguration of nationwide toll dialing 
to Independent exchanges. 


On Friday evening, June 21, the an- 
nual banquet was held. Col. Joseph 
Carson, Jr., formerly mayor of Port- 
land and recently returned from ad- 
ministrative service with the Army in 
Europe, acted as toastmaster. He dis- 
cussed in a most interesting manner 
various phases of his wartime experi- 
ence and concluded with an eloquent 
tribute to the principal speaker, 
USITA President Henry. 

Mr. Henry made an inspiring and 
realistic speech dealing with the situa- 
tion that the rapid development of 
modern communications has_ thrust 
upon the small Independent companies. 
He spoke straight from the shoulder 
and pulled no punches. He made it 
clear that perhaps, in his opinion, half 
of the 6,000-odd small companies in the 
United States will be forced out of the 
telephone business within the next five 
years, unless they can learn, and learn 
quickly, to provide for their subscribers 
a modern service on a par with Bell 


| service in comparable communities. 
| The alternative, as Mr. Henry experi- 


enced it, is that small companies shall 
merge into larger units capable of 
handling modern communications tech- 
nology or they will, as a result of 
pressure for modern service, be ab- 
sorbed either by the Bell System or by 


larger units. 


Those present observed a_ short 
period of silence in memory of Edward 


Cookingham who passed away recently 
Mr. Cookingham was a pioneer in the 
Independent telephone field and for. 
merly owned the plants at Troy and 
Libby, Mont., and at Tekoa, Wash. 


After a breakfast meeting of the 
Northwest Chapter of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association, at which 
A. T. West presided, the June 22 ses. 
sion was opened by President D. 0, 
Hood, who introduced Elinor Bishop, 
Chicago, Ill., who represented the Tele- 
phone Advertising Institute. Miss 
Bishop said: 


“Whether you have service to sell 
now or not, your relations with the 
public are of utmost importance. A 
well-informed public is one of the tele- 
phone company’s greatest assets—and 
probably its greatest security. This 
is more significant today than it has 
ever been before. 

“A well-planned advertising and 
public relations program has _ never 
been so important to the Independent 
telephone industry. To know this, you 
only need to remember that the indus- 
try has never faced so many, and such 
difficult, problems in all its 70 years. 

“Right now, you can inform your 
potential customers why they cannot 
have new service —why the delay is 
beyond your control. 

“You can tell your public what im- 
provements you expect to make in 
service when equipment is available 
and of your plans for expansion in 
rural areas. 

“There is always a need for direc- 
tory and holiday advertising, and for 
material on the party line problem, 
overloaded equipment, good telephone 
habits, appreciation of telephone serv- 
ice, and many other subjects. 

“The Telephone Advertising Insti- 
tute, which I represent, has _ been 
operating for nearly two years under 
the sponsorship of the USITA, with 
the guiding hand of the USITA Ad- 
vertising Committee. For the first time, 
Independent telephone companies have 
an organized source of advertising ma- 
terial which is prepared exclusively for 
their needs, and at very low cost.” 


A most interesting address was made 
by F. D. Tellwright, vice president and 
general manager for the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in Oregon, on 
the subject “New Developments in 
Telephony.” In his talk, Mr. Tellwright 
grouped the new developments under 
five major headings. 

They were: (1) Rural line improve- 
ments, including the 425-foot high 
strength steel wire spans now being 
tested at Selma, Ala.; power line 
carrier which is being given tryouts 
at Selma and Jonesboro, Ark., and 
radio party line service being tested at 
Cheyenne Wells, Colo.; (2) toll line 
dialing and plans for nationwide op- 
erator dialing; (3) radio-telephone 
service, including urban mobile, high- 
way mobile and service for trains, 
ships, boats and airplanes; (4) coaxial 
cable including its general features and 
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principles, the extent it now is in use 
and the current construction program, 
and (5) microwave developments and 
possibilities for its present and future 
use in the field of telephony. 

The convention closed with a discus- 
sion of the work of the Pacific Coast 
Independent Committee on Rural Serv- 
ice by Secretary Naylor. Mr. Naylor 
said: 

“The Pacific Coast Rural Committee 
has done much constructive work along 
the following lines: 

“(1) Making representations to 
Congress and appropriate cabinet mem- 
bers on pending rural telephone legis- 
lation. 

“(2) Studying line extension rules 
and policies. 

“(3) Studying power line carrier 
developments. 

“(4) Studying Pacific area rural 
telephone service market and avail- 
ability of rural telephone facilities. 


“(5) Preparing and distributing in- 
formational data on financing improve- 
ment and expansion facilities. 


“We have cooperated actively with 
corresponding committees of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association and material contribution 
has been made to the formulation of 
national as well as Pacific coastwide 
service policies.” 


Vv 


Issues Special 
Service Memorial 

To express its appreciation and pride 
in the war service of its employes, the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
has designated a special issue of its 
employe magazine, The Telephone 
News as a service number. 

In effect, a memorial of its employes 
in the service, this special issue lists 
the service careers of 1,818 Bell 
workers. The 120-page book is divided 
into six sections. “These Gave All” 
pays humble tribute to the employes 
who died in the service of their coun- 
try. This is followed by sections de- 
voted to the war service of members 
of the Army, Navy, Marine and Coast 
Guard. The last section records cita- 
tions and decorations received by Bell 
employes. 


Vv 


J. H. Arquett Manages 
Nicholville, N. Y., Company 

John H. Arquett, Potsdam, has taken 
over, temporarily, the management of 
the Nicholville (N. Y.) Telephone Co., 
which has been operated for the last 
two years by Mrs. R. B. Sheldon, 
daughter of the late owner Royal S. 
Chambers, who died in 1944. The com- 
pany has exchanges at Nicholville and 
Winthrop, N. Y. 

Mr. Arquett retired as wire chief of 
the New York Telephone Co. in Pots- 
dam after 42 years in the telephone 
business. 
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THE BARBOUR PRODUCTS 
Division of 
THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17 
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Take the WORD of a 
TELEPHONE MAN 





‘The Telephone Advertising In- 
stitute service is very satisfac- 
tory. Copy and subject matter 
indicate a grasp of the funda- 
mental problems and aims of 
the telephone industry.”’ 

A. B. GORMAN 


Advertising Manager 
Lincoln Telephone & = Co. 


For full information on a complete, 
inexpensive advertising and public 
relations program designed for you, 
telephone Central 6505 or write to: 


TELEPHONE ADVERTISING 
INSTITUTE 

326 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
CENtral 6505 











G. Beckwith, Associates Buy 
Au Sable Valley Company 

Sale of the Au Sable Valley Tele- 
phone Co., Keeseville, N. Y., to George 
Beckwith and associates of Albany, 
N. Y., was announced July 4 

The company serves approximately 
1,000 subscribers in nearly a dozen 
Essex County communities, including 
Keeseville and Au Sable Forks, N. Y. 
Organized around the beginning of the 
century, it is one of a few remaining 
Independent telephone companies oper- 
ating in northern New York. 

Associated with Mr. Beckwith in the 
purchase were Douglas W. Olcott, 
president of Mechanics & Farmers 
Bank in Albany, and R. Murray Wil- 
lard, district representative for the 
Aluminum Co. of America with offices 
in Albany. Mr. Beckwith has assumed 
presidency of the company, with Mr. 
Olcott as vice-president and Mr. Wil- 
lard as secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs. Mary M. Howard of Keeseville, 
who has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1938, was named assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 


Two of the four retiring stockholders, 


J. B. Mace and P. W. Prine, were origi- 
nal stockholders. Others who relin- 
quished their interests were Mrs. 


Emma Bond and Norman Harned. 
Mr. Beckwith, who until recently was 
associated with the New York Tele- 
phone Co. in Albany, in an informal 
statement said “We hope to provide 
improved service after a survey and in- 
tensive study of local conditions.” 
There will be 
personnel, he 


no change 
asserted. 


VV 


1. Hill Buys Woodford and 
Springer, Okla., Exchanges 

Ivan Hill has purchased the tele- 
phone exchanges at Woodford and 
Springer, Okla., owned by Mrs. E. H. 
3uchanan and proposes to operate 
them together. 


in employe 


The new owner announces he will 
build a trunk line to connect the two 
exchanges and give free toll service 
between them to his subscribers. He is 
contemplating making some improve- 
ments at Springer. 


Vv 


Gold Vail Medal and $1,000 
Awarded to Julia C. Berry 

For supreme courage, loyalty and 
devotion to duty during the La Salle 
Hotel fire in Chicago on June 5, Mrs. 
Julia C. Berry, telephone operator who 
sacrificed her life that others might es- 
cape the smoke and flames, has been 
awarded posthumously a gold Vail 
Medal and $1,000. These will be pre- 
sented to her son, John Joseph Berry, 


15, who was left an orphan 
mother’s tragic death. (TELE 
June 15, page 28.) 


by his 
PHONY, 


Announcement of the award was 
made July 15 by the American Tele. 
phone & Telegraph Co. following a 
meeting of the Belf System National 
Committee of Award for Theodore N, 
Vail Medals. 

The citation describes Mrs. Berry’s 
supreme devotion to duty as follows: 
witch- 
Hotel, 
started 


“She was alone on duty at the 
board of the 22-story La Salle 
Chicago, when a disastrous fire 
on the ground floor at about 12:30 
a.m., June 5, 1946. The flames swept 
rapidly to the seventh floor before they 
were checked, and dense smoke poured 
upward through the entire building, 
Sixty-one persons lost their lives and 
many more were injured or overcome 
by smoke. 

“Mrs. Berry’s post was on the second 
floor. When notified of the fire, she im- 
mediately called the Fire Department. 
Then, despite the oncoming smoke and 
flame, she set to work to spread the 
alarm throughout the hotel, calling 
room after room to warn people of 
their danger. Efforts were made to get 
her to leave. Twice she refused, saying 
there were many’ rooms that she had 
yet to reach. When the fire was over 
she was still at her post — her body 
slumped over the switchboard where 
she had chosen to stay and serve others, 
at the cost of her own life.” 


This is the 15th gold medal awarded 
since the establishment in 1920 of the 
fund in memory of Theodore N. Vail, 
former president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. In 
109 awards of 


addition, 
silver Vail Medals, 
which are accompanied by $500 in cash, 
and 1,127 bronze medals and $100 have 
been made during the past 26 years to 
telephone people for acts of noteworthy 
public service. Special plaques also have 
been awarded in 28 cases commemo- 
acts of conspicuous service by 
groups of Bell System people. 


Vv 


Names Pioneer Committee 

Roy W. Siemund, president of the 
Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation, in announcing plans for the 
1946 annual Pioneer banquet and enter- 
tainment to be held during the annual 
USITA convention in October, an- 
nounced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing committee: R. C. Reno, chair- 
man; Ray W. Smith, secretary; John 
Brown Cook, James H. Kellogg, T. S. 
Gary, R. G. Faulhaber, Chester Ruth, 


rating 


W. J. Pfaender, all of Chicago, and 
W. H. Walter, Galion, Ohio. 
VV 


Buys Arkansas Independent 

J. D. Garrett, Jr., recently purchased 
the Walnut Hill Telephone Co., Lewis- 
ville, Ark. Mr. Garrett formerly was 
affiliated with the Maude (Tex.) Tele- 
phone Exchange. 
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Dr. Ralph Bown Advanced 
By - Laboratories 

Dr. Ralph Bown, assistant director 
h of Bell Telephone Labora- 


of rese: 
tories, Inc., New York City, since 1944, 
was named director of research effective 
June 3, Dr. Oliver E. Buckley, presi- 
dent of the laboratories, has announced. 
Dr. Bown, internationally recog- 
nized for pioneer research and devel- 
opment work in the field of communi- 
cation engineering, has been associated 


with the Bell System since 1919. He 
succeeds Dr. M. J. Kelly who has been 
serving both as director of research 
and executive vice president of the 
laboratories and who will continue in 
the latter capacity. 


DR. RALPH BOWN 


In his new post, Dr. Bown will be 
in active charge of the several hun- 
dred scientists, engineers and techni- 
cians engaged in the fundamental re- 
search associated with the laboratories’ 
technical responsibilities to the Bell 
System. 

Dr. Bown served as president of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers in 1927, 
in which year the institute honored him 
with the Morris Liebmann prize in 
recognition of his researches into wave 
transmission phenomena. He was a di- 
vision member and consultant of the 
National Defense Research Committee, 
specializing in radar, and in 1941 was 
sent to England by the United States 
government to study radar operation 
under combat conditions. He has also 
served as expert consultant to the 
secretary of war. 

During World War I, Dr. Bown was 
officer in cg of radio development 
work at the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
Radio A eesclorbr a at Camp Alfred 
Vail, N. J., where he participated in 
early experiments in communications 
between aircraft and ground by radio- 
telephone. 


JULY 20, 1946 
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KLEIN =o & Sons 















































If you've ever worked on a pole fifty feet 
off the ground—you know why linemen 





prefer equipment bearing the familiar 
Klein trademark. For instance: 


KLEIN CLIMBERS take him up and down the pole 
safely—provide sure footing while he works. 
"KLEIN-KORD” SAFETY STRAPS provide maximum 
safety on every job—the Red Center unmistakably 
signals when the strap should be replaced. 
"KLEIN-KORD” TOOL BELTS give the safety, comfort 
and convenience needed for fast, efficient work. 
KLEIN PLIERS help him do any wiring job better and 


quicker. 





The widespread preference for Klein tools 
and equipment has been developed over 
the years. “Since 1857,” Mathias Klein & 
Sons has built its reputation on fine crafts- 
manship and quality materials. 

Today, although the full Klein line is in 
production, demand exceeds supply. How- 
ever, your supplier will fill your order as 
soon as possible. 






ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
Foreign Distributor: 
International Standard Electric Corp., New York 


AVENUE, CHICAGO 18 | 2 eS. ee &- 
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Upon discharge from the Army, he 
joined the department of development 
and research of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. where until 
1934 he investigated various aspects of 


radio broadcasting and _ ship-to-shore 
and overseas telephony. At that time 
he was appointed associate director of 
radio research for the laboratories and 
three years later he was named di- 
rector of radio and television research. 


Vv 


9,603,000 Families Consider 
Purchase of Television Set 

A possible market potential for home 
television receivers which may reach 
nearly 10 million sets during the next 
five or six years providing telecast fa- 
cilities are made available in all urban 
areas was revealed June 18 by Frank 
Mansfield, director of sales research 
for Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
New York City. He based his report 
on the answers given by home radio 
listeners, 28 per cent of which are now 
located within range of existing tele- 
vision transmitters. 


“Of the urban families interviewed, 
26.6 per cent said they definitely 
planned to buy a television receiver,” 
Mr. Mansfield said, “and 18.5 per cent 
were considering television but had not 
definitely made up their minds. In other 
words, 45.1 per cent or possibly 9,603,- 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











OF Ys F:] ae od) (3 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
* 
Northern White and Western Red 


Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 





POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
at to ee Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 


tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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000 families are considering the pur- 
chase of a home television set. These 
possible prospects are pretty evenly 
distributed in different income groups. 
The only significant drop is in families 


with normal annual incomes of less 
than $1,000.” 
When asked how much they 


thought they would pay for a television 
receiver, Mr. Mansfield stated that 58.9 
per cent said they would pay from 
$100 to $249 and 31 percent said they 
would pay from $250 to $500. Only 3.4 
percent said they would pay less than 
$100 while 5.9 percent appeared to be 
willing to pay more than $500. The 
average price for all families inter- 
ested in the purchase of a television set 
was in the $250-$500 range. 
Commenting on what the public ex- 
pects from a television receiver, Mr. 
Mansfield said that a set designed for 
four people viewing at one time appar- 
ently filled the average need of about 
80 percent of the families. He based 
this opinion on the finding of the sur- 
vey which indicated that 78.1 percent of 
those interviewed stated that two to 
four people will want to watch a tele- 
vision show. The public is evidently an- 
ticipating television images larger than 


10 x 15 ins. and does not realize how 


screen size affects the cost of a tele- 
vision receiver. 

“In spite of the fact that color tele- 
vision exists only in the laboratory 
state,” Mr. Mansfield continued, “there 
appears to be three prospects who want 
color television to one stating he wants 
black and white only. Desire for color 
decreases as income decreases and only 
one out of five of those who want it 
say they will pay over $100 extra 
for it.” 

In answer to the question: “Will 
television need a new programming 
structure?” Mr. Mansfield said, 
“There’s little evidence that television 
will supplant movies in the public’s 
mind. People think of television in 
terms of a new active medium, particu- 
larly for sports, spot news and drama 
by real people. Thirty-three percent of 
the people said their favorite television 
program is sports; 20 percent drama 
by real people and 19.4 percent news. 
This differs materially from current 
radio program popularity and obviously 
from motion pictures.” 

Only one in six people said that they 
would insist on a home demonstration 
of television. Of those who said they 
definitely plan or will buy, the survey 
indicated market potentials of 773,000 
sets in homes with normal annual in- 
comes of $5,000 and over; 1,633,000 
where normal incomes ranged from 
$3,000 to $5,000; 5,069,000 where nor- 
mal incomes ranged from $1,000 to 
$3,000, and 2,128,000 where normal in- 
comes were under $1,000. 
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CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLEs 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH | 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, iLL. 


ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
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UNINTERRUPTED 
Longtime (up to! 2 hours) Conference 
& Telephone Recordings onSafety Film 
Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 


MILES REPRODUCER CO..inc. 812 BROADWAY,N.Y.3 Vept. JT 


SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 
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PERMANENT 
INSTANTANEOUS 
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MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 











INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber prod- 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: 


New York, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Eugene Ore. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consu/tants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 
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